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THE SWAN SONG OF PARSON AVERY.---1635. 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


When the reaper’s task was ended, and the 
summer wearing late, 

Parson Avery sailed from Newbury with his 
wife and children eight, 

Dropping down the river harbor in the shallop 
“Watch and Wait.” 


Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow sum- 
mer morn, 

And the newly-planted orchards dropping their 
fruits first born, 

And the homesteads like green islands amidst 
a sea of corn. 


Broad meadows reaching seaward, the tided 
creeks between, 

And hills rolled, wave-like, inland, with oaks 
and walnuts green ; 

A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eye had nev- 
er seen. 


Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where 
duty led, 

And the voice of God seemed calling, to break 
the living bread 

To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of 
Marblehead. 

All day they sailed; at nightfall the pleasant 
land-breeze died, 

The blackening sky at midnight its starry lights 
denied, 

And, far and low, the thunder of tempest proph- 
esied. 

Blotted out were all the coast-lines, gone were 
rock, and wood, and sand; 

Grimly anxious stood the skipper with the til- 
ler in his hand, 

And questioned of the darkness what was sea 
and what was land. : 

And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled 
round him, weeping sore ; . 

“Never heed, my little children ! Christ is walk- 
ing on before, 

To the pleasant land of Heaven, where the sea 
shall be no more!” 

All at once the great cloud parted, like a cur- 
tain drawn aside, 

To let down the torch of lightning on the ter- 
ror far and wide; 

And the thunder and the whirlwind together 
smote the tide. 


There was wailing in the shallop, woman’s wail 
and man’s despair, 

A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks so 
sharp and bare, 

And through it all the murmur of Father 
Avery’s prayer. 

From the struggle in the darkness with the 
wild waves and the blast, 

On a rock, where every billow broke above 
him as it passed, 

Alone, of all his household, the man of God 
was cast. 

There a comrade heard him praying in the 
pause of wave and wind: 

“All my own have gone before me, and I lin- 
ger just behind ; 

Not for life I ask, but only for the rest thy ran- 
somed find! j 


‘In this night of death I challenge the prom- 


ise of thy word! ° 
Let me see the great salvation of which mine 
ears have heard! 


Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the 
grace of Christ our Lord! 

‘In the baptism of these waters wash white 
my every sin, 

And let me follow up to Thee my household 
and my kin! 

Open the sea-gate of thy Heaven and let me 
enter in!” 

When the Christian sings his death-song, all 
the listening Heavens draw near, 

And the angels, leaning over the walls of crys- 
tal, hear 

How the notes so faint and broken swell to 
music in God’s ear. 

The ear of God was open to his servant’s last 
request ; 

As the strong wave swept lim downward, the 
sweet hymn upward pressed, 

And the soul of Father Avery, went, singing, to 
his rest. 

There was wailing on the mainland from the 
rocks, of Marblehead, 

In the st:icken church of Newbury the notes 
of prayer were read, 

And long, by board and hearthstone, the living 
mourned the dead. 

And still the fishers out-bound, or scudding 
from the squall, 





With grave and reverent faces the ancient tale 
recall, 

When they see the white waves breaking on 
the “Rock of Avery’s Fall!” 


—_———_ 


TOO MUCH PREDICTION. 


“Seek not to proticipate,” says Mrs. Gamp, 
the venerable nurse in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit”— 
“but take ’em as they come and as they go.” 
Iam persuaded that our Woman Suffrage ar- 
guments would be improved by this sage coun- 
sel; and that at present we indulge in too 
many bold anticipations. 

Is there not altogether too much tendency to 
predict and promise what women will do 
when they vote? Could that good time come 
to-morrow, we should be startled to find to 
how many different opinions and “causes” the 
new voters were already pledged. Each 
speaker wishes that women should be emanci- 
pated, because of the fidelity with which they 
are sure to support certain desirable measures, 
as peace, order, freedom, temperance, right- 
eousness and judgment to come. Then the 
next speaker has his or her schedule of politi- 
cal virtues, and is equally confident that wo- 
men, if once enfranchised, will guarantee 
clear majorities for them all. The trouble is 
that we thus mortgage this new party of the 
future, past relief, beyond possibility of pay- 
ment, and incur the ridicule of the unsancti- 
fied by committing our cause to a great many 
contradictory pledges. 

I know an able and high-minded woman of 
foreign birth, who courageously (but as I think 
mistakenly) calls herself an atheist, and who 
has for years advocated Woman Suffrage as the 
only antidote to the rule of the clergy. On 
the other hand, an able speaker in the late 
Boston Convention advocated the same thing 
as the best way of defeating atheism and secur- 
ing the positive assertion of religion by the 
community. Both cannot be correct; neither 
is entitled to speak for woman. That being 
the case, would it not be better to keep clear 
of this dangerous ground of prediction, and 
keep to the argument based on rights and 
needs? If ourtheory of government be worth 
anything, woman has the same right to the 
ballot that man has; she certainly needs it as 
much for self-defense. How she will use it, 
when she gets it, is her own affair. It thay 
be that she will use it more wisely than her 
brothers; but I am satisfied to believe that 
she will use it as well. Let us not attribute 
infallible wisdom and virtue, even to women; 
for as dear Mrs, Poyser says, in “Adam Bede,” 
“God Almighty made some of ’em foolish, to 
match the men.” 

It is common to assume, for instance, that 
all women by nature favor peace; and that 
even if they do not always seem to promote it 
in their social walk and conversation, they 
certainly will in their political. When we 
consider how all the pleasing excitements, 
achievements and glories of war, such as they 
are, accrue to men only, and how large a part 
of the miseries are brought home to women, 
it might seem that their vote on this matter, 
at least, would be a sure thing. Thus far the 
theory; the fact being that we have but just 
emerged from a civil war which convulsed 
the nation and cost half a million lives; and 
which was, from the very beginning, fomented, 
stimulated and applauded, at least on one 
side, by the united voice of the women. It 
will be generally admitted by those who know 
that but for the women of the seceding States 
the war of the Rebellion would have been 
waged more feebly, been sooner ended and far 
more easily forgotten. Nay, I was told a few 
days since by an able Southern lawyer, who 
was long the Mayor of one of the largest 
Southern cities, that in his opinion the prac- 
tice of duelling (which is an epitome of war) 
owes its continued existence at the South to 
the sustaining public sentiment among the 


women, 

Again, where the sympathy of women is 
wholly ov the side of right, it is by no means 
sate to assume that their mode of enforcing 
that sentiment will be equally reliable. Take 
for instance the temperance cause. It is usu- 


al to assume shat women are a unit ot that 


question. When we look at the two extremes | 


of society—the fine lady pressing wine upon 
her New Year's visitors and the Irish woman 
laying in a family supply of whiskey to last 
over Sunday—the assumption seems hasty. 
But grant it. Is it equaily sure that when 
woman takes hold of that most difficult of all 
legislation—the license and prohibitory laws— 
she will handle it more wisely than men have 
done? Will her more ardent zeal solve the 
problem, on which so much zeal has already 
been lavished in vain? In large cities, for 
instance, where there is already more law than 
can be enforced, will her additional ballots af- 
ford the means to enforce it? It may be so, 
but it seems wiser not to predict nor to antici- 
pate, but to wait and hope. 


It is no reproach on woman to say that she 
is not infallible, on particular questions. 
There is much reason to suppose that in pol- 
itics, as in every other sphere, the joint ac- 
tion of the sexes will be better for all con- 
cerned, than that of either singly. It seems 
obvious that the experiment of republican 
government will be more fairly tried when 
one half the race is no longer disfranchised. 
It is quite certain, at any rate, that no class 
can trust its rights to the mercy and chivalry 
of any other, but that the, weaker it is, the 


for self-protection. Thus far, we are on safe 
ground ; and here, as it seems to me, the claim 


in our assertions seems to me unsafe—al- 
though many of our wisest and most eloquent 
may differ from me, and the nearer we ap- 
proach success, the more important it is to 
look to our weapons. It is a plausible and 
tempting argument, to claim suffrage for wo- 
man on the ground that she is an angel; but 
I think it will prove wiser in the end, to claim 
it for her as being human. T. W. H. 


ONE DAY. 


Six o’clock of a Monday morning; mercury 
below zero; water frozen in the pipes; air 
sharp as needles stealing in at every aperture. 
The gas flickers despondently, as if in doubt 
whether it is worth while to keep on trying to 
brighten a world that has all of a sudden taken 
to such freezing ways, while the morning 
comes so slowly that it suggests the query 
whether Aurora, like other belles, has found it 
necessary to muffle her face in a “cloud,” or 
had her toes frost-bitten as she climbed the 
steeps of the east. 

Ihave gone through that dreariest of do- 
mestic formalities, a solitary breakfast, which 
all the solicitude of the best of Bridgets cannot 
make palatable. Now I glance uneasily at the 
clock and listen for the sound of wheels. One 
by one the minutes go by, the milk-carts rattle 
through the street, the drivers beating them- 
selves with their arms to keep from freezing; 
the street-cars, half a block off, run with that 
peculiar creak heard only in intensely cold 
weather, and as I try to peer out for the ex- 
pected carriage, my breath freezes on the win- 
dow-pane and shuts me in. . 

Seven o’clock; twenty w'nutes later than 
the time I had intended to start; I begin to 
despair; to wonder whether I can submit 
gracefully to this inevitable, when Jehu dashes 
up to the door. <A mile and three-quarters to 
the ferry, and more than two miles from the 
landing on the other side to the depot. “Do 
you think you can get me there in time ?” was 
my anxious inquiry. “I’ve got to get there, 
ma’am,” was the grim response, in a tone that 
left not a shadow of doubt on my mind that he 
would do it. Among the numerous cther 
classifications of the people of this world that 
might be made, is the one of people who set 
out with the idea that things have got to be 
done, and people who never see how they can 
be done; granted a necessity and the means 
will be found; but one who sees only the diffi- 


sired result. So the moment I felt that my 
driver acknowledged a “got to” in the prem- 
ises, I knew I was safe and settled mnyself into 
acorner with as great a sense of security as if I 
had hours in the place of minutes to draw upon. 
My confidence was not misplaced. When I 
had purchased my ticket and taken my seat in 
the car I had one minute and a half at my dis- 
posal. I invested it in speculations on the ef- 
fect of railroad travel wpon individual charac- 
ter. To dawdlers and people who have no 
sense of time—a large class—the discipline 
must be invaluable; at least it would be if the 
necessity for promptness at the station could 
be converted into a habit of promptness. Itis 
not the people who refuse to do things that try 
oue’s soul, but those obliging, well-intentioned 
persons, so ready to promise, 30 slow to per- 

| forin—the great army of undependables, by 
| whom the best interests of humanity and of 
| individuals are forever betrayed. 1 know of 
| no prouder epitaph that one could earn than 
| to have it said of him after he was gone: He 
| never disuppointed u reasonable expectation. 
Plenty of time to study my fellow-passen- 
gers I had that day, for the frost covered the 
windows and there was no outlook. So I stad- 
ied the young couple just in front of me, the 
great event of whose day seemed to be the dis- 
| posing of an elaborately-prepared lunch, gar- 
| nished with two kinds of wine; and came to 
| the conclusion that I more than half sympa- 
| thized with Byron’s dislike to see a woman 
eat. Certainit is that if the viands are not 
flavored with something better than them- 








selves, with wit, sentiment and sociability, the | 


pleasures of the table become material, and 
eating, instead of being a fine art, degenerates 
into mere feeding. There was a too indul- 


more it needs all political aids and securities | 


for suffrage may securely rest. To go farther | 


culties in the way will never achieve the de- | 


old morsel of humanity in velvet and ermine, | 
and an ill-assorted pair who squabbled all day | 
over the management of a very cross baby, 
and beyond these a decrepit old man tenderly 
cared for by a blooming girl, his granddaugh- 
ter, and a querulous invalid woman ministered | 
to with angelic patience by a stalwart, sad- | 
eyed man. 

So the day wore away as we rushed over 
the frozen landscape, the frost on the windows 
growing thicker and thicker, and the air with- 
out keener and keener. Four o'clock landed 
me in Plainfield, Conn., where the old home: | 
stead of the Burleighs opened its hospitable 
doors to welcome me. It has just been thor- 
oughly renovated by the present proprietor, 
| the Rev. Lucian Burleigh, and is so smart in 
its new coat of paint, large window-panes and 
green blinds that I hardly recognized it as an 
old acquaintance. Within, the great stone 
chimney, ten feet square, has given place to a 
roomy hall, and the cellar stairs have retreated 
to the back of the house, no longer leading 
from the front entry. But with these excep- 
tions the distinctive features of the house have 
been retained, and the brothers, now growing 
elderly men, whose home it was in boyhood, 
can still identify the rooms dear to them and 
feel that it isthe old home. “There,” said one 
of the younger members of the family, “is 
where grandfather’s arm-chair used to stand, 
and there is where Aunt Mary used to sit and 
read to him after grandmother died.” For 
twenty years a dweller in darkness; blind to 
all the beauty that lay about him, save as he 
carried its memory in his heart, who can tell 
how his way was brightened by the inward 
glory; what messages of patient endurance, 
of childlike trust, stole into his soul? I found 
it a haunted house. I saw the old couple 
again in their places, the blind husband listen- 
ing, the sweet-faced old wife reading, the fire 
blazing on the hearth. Then the scene 
changed. ‘The wife was gone; a deeper sad- 
ness had settled around the sightless eyes; a 
more pathetic resignation about the patient 
mouth. In the place of the mother sat the 
daughter, controlling her own sorrow in the 
presence of a bereavement greater than hers, 
doing her utmost to supply the place of the 
dear one gone. 
| Looking from the windows over the wide 
| sweep of country, beautiful with hill and val- 
ley and spreading elms, I had a new sense of 
all that is included in the term, the old home- 
stead, and realized as never before, what it 
must be to have such a sanctuary of the heart 
invaded by strangers. 


| 





CELIA BURLEIGH., 
_—- 


UNJUST CRITICISM. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, | 
CotumatA, 8. C., Jan, 23,1871. § 


DEAR JouRNAL :—I always open the Jour- 
NAL with a high degree of confidence that I 
shall not be greeted with hasty or unjust crit- 
icisms or opinions. 

Especially have I learned to read Col. Hig 
ginson's articles with an antecedent convic- 
tion that he knows what he means and how 
to say it. 

Criticising, in the last JoURNAL, the anti- 
suffrage petitions presented by Senator Ed- 
munds, Col. Higginson allows himself to sug- 
gest this question, “How many are govern- 
ment clerks, and have signed a petition as they 
would a pay-roll ?” 

[had thought the JourNAL and Col. Hig- 
ginson were neither so ignorant nor so un- 
just as to indulge in such a hint. I had im- 
agined that the fact, if it be a fact, that gov- 
ernment clerks did sign the petition, would 
hardly warrant the imputation thrown at 
them by Col. Higginson. Does he know any- 
' thing in the character or conduct of female 
government clerks which ought to suggest 
that “they sign petitions as they sign pay- 
rolls”? If he does, will he be so kind as to 
speak plainly, and abandon the “ways that 
| are dark” ? 

For myself, professing to have watched and 
studied with earnest sympathy and approval 
the Woman Suffrage movement from its in- 
fancy till now, I can only say that the female 
government clerks at Washington, instead of 
| pointing a sneer, furnish one of the clearest 
| and most potent proofs of the safety and wis- 
dom of extending the ballot to all our coun- | 
try women. Yours sincerely, 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 





—<——-— 


. Ir is very gratifying to see the papers all over 
our State, speaking so favorably of Woman 
Suffragists and their efforts to secure equality 
of civil and political rights. The Fitchburg 
Sentinel says :-— 

Their cause has made considerable head- 
way in the State during the past year,—at 
least there are many indications that such is 
the fact,—and its advocates feel confident of 
an early triumph. They have the Governor 





' gent mother tyrannized over by a three-year- 





and many other influential people on their 


side, and are pressing their demands with 
great persistency and skill. All they ask is 
that the simple word “male” shall be expunged 
from the State Constitution—that will settle 
the whole business—to their satisfaction. The 
practical operation of Woman Su is the 
only thing that can definitely settle the ques- 
tion of its utility or futility, and the people of 
the State seem more willing now than former- 
ly to have the experiment tried. 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The foreman of the Janesville (Wis.) Ga- 
zette is a woman. 


There are seven female sculptors from 
America studying in Rome. 

Two lady physicians are practicing medicine 
with success in Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The London theaters employ female ushers, 
and are well pleased with the result. 


Thirty-three ladies, graduates of Vassar 
College, have become Bachelors of Art. 

Leverrier, the astronomer, has a daughter 
whose voice is said to be far superior to Patti's, 

The daughters of Queen Victoria are paint- 


ing pictures for the benefit of the German sol- 
diers. 


Mrs. Blanche Butler-Ames is announced as 
a recent convert to Woman Suffrage. Her fa- 
ther squints that way. 


Queen Victoria distributed 3200 pounds of 
beef and 1200 cwts. of coal, as New Year’s 
presents, to the poor of Windsor. 


The Wyoming National Bank, of Wilkes- 
barre, last week elected a lady to succeed 
Judge Woodward in the Board of Directors. 

Miss Burdett Coutts has been giving prizes 
to English drovers who have been merciful to 
their cattle, as a reward for their beastly kind- 
ness, 


Several of the churches in Boston which 
maintain women as missionaries among the 
poor are entirely satisfied with the result of 
their labors. 


Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist evangelist, 
has gone West. She claims to have been in- 
strumental in converting fifteen hundred per- 
sons in the last four years, 


Lafayette, Ind., has a society of ladies, the 
object of which is to free thé members from 
the thraldom of fashion and devote more time 
to intellectual improvement. 


Mrs. Collins, of Haddan, N. H., is a contrac- 
tor for constructing a section of the Valley 
Railroad. She superintends the work and 
pays off her men with her own hands. 

A company of ladies handled a hook and 
ladder truck at a fire recently in Iowa, and ex- 
cited the envy of the male firemen by their 
heroic efforts to extinguish the flames. 

Miss Belle Smith, of Indiana, has just com- 
pleted for the Washington Common Council 
a life-size, full-length portrait of Secretary 
Stanton, that is pronounced by many to be 
the best likeness of the great War Minister 
yet painted. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural School for 
Women, located in Newton Center, has a farm 
of two acres, and seven pupils. The zeal 
manifested by those who are attending con- 
vinces the Directors that the experiment isa , 
good one. 

Miss Mary Reed, of Cincinnati, having made 
42 vests at 35 cents for Holberg & Bloch, of 
that city, could not collect the money. Ac- 
cordingly, she brought suit against them, plead 
her own cause in court, was opposed by an 
able lawyer, anil won her case. 

The Committee of the New York French 
Ladies’ Bazar has sent to Stafford Allen, 
Treasurer of the Society of Quakers in Lon- 
don, a check for £3677, 45s., on Baring Broth- 
ers, in aid of the suffering inhabitants of those 
districts in France which have been devastated 
by the war. 

A committee of 150 ladies, many of them 
representing the best and wealthiest families 
in North Attleboro’, have for several months 
past been persistently working for the closing 
up of the rum-shops in that town. Their 
visits to the dealers and their appeals have 
been fruitless, and they now announce a thor- 
ough change of programme. 








On Thursday last a young lady called at 
Boffin’s Bower and informed Miss Collins that 
she had just received intelligence ‘that her 
mother was dying in a far-away country home, 
and said she was unable to go to her, having 
no money. Miss Collins immediately de- 
spatched a note to the superintendent of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, commending the 
case to his kindly consideration. The gentle- 
man gave the girl and her sister also passes, 
and sent a message to Miss Collins thanking 
her for the opportunity she had given him of 
showing his sympathy in the work she had 
commenced, promising that similar cases 
should receive similar treatment. 








MY FIRST HALF DAY. 
Tract No. I. of the Connecticut Woman Suf- 
frage Association has arrived in many places 
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but, although that State be so far ahead of our 


| changes. Will they be so kind as to tell us 


| conservative one, let us work all the harder, | what these grave perils are? 


, and try to come up by theirside. 
our treasury in funds, and we have earnest 
men and women there who will keep us sup- 


in this State, and through the conning of its | 


forty interesting pages many a Woman is be- 
coming enlightened. It isentitled, “Legal Dis- 
abilities of Married Women in Connecticut,” 
but is equally applicable to many other lati- 


tudes and longitudes in the United States. , 


Our Committees have done a very wise thing 
in bringing this out as No. I. A woman of 
sense will need no other reasons to know why | 
she ought to have to do with the laws which 
govern her. 

But I began by speaking of my first half 
day. Well, I have been riding this afternoon | 
and distributing these eye-openers, and, I be- 


lieve, am happier to-night than I have been | 


for a long time. 
my “vocation” before, but I now think it runs 
somewhat in this direction. I took the agen- 
cy of this town through a sense of duty, not 


I never could find what was | 


of competency, and started with a faint heart, ; 


for it was new business to me to canvass for 
any object, and I hardly knew how to an- 
nounce myself ina manner that would favora- 
bly introduce the little book to attention. But 
I came back, though tired, feeling so elated 
that I shall never dread the ordeal again. 1 
took a little girl with me, to sit in my carriage , 
and hold my horse while I spent a few mo- 

ments with every good woman with whom I 


plied with reading matter. 
Lira BARNEY SAYLEs. 
DAYVILLE, Conn. 


—<—=— 


NOTES FROM VERMONT. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—A few weeks since the 
Legislature of Vermont adjourned after hold- 
ing its first biennial session. A feeling of dis- 


| satisfaction prevails in many quarters in re- 
gard to the measures passed or which were re- 


fused a passage. Profane Vermontese have 
been fully occupied since the session closed in 
swearing about the Legislature, pious men 
have proclaimed from the house-tops that 
“several of the regular sessions equalled any 
mock one in disorder and disregard of decency,” 


and facetious persons have put in the mouths of 


the assembled “wisdom and virtue” of the 
State these words, “We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done,” 
&e., (here repeat the greater part of the con- 


, fession of sins in the Episcopal liturgy.) 


left my precious seed, watering it while sow- | 


ing, that I might fructify it by commending it 
to reason. I stammered some at first, not 
knowing how to shape my speech acceptably, 
but being full of good intent and intensely in- 
terested myself, I finally managed to arrange 
my little descriptions quite easily. ‘I wish to | 
leave with you, madam, this tract, published | 
by, ete. It will give to you, what so many of | 
us women need and desire to know, the rea- 
sons why every woman ought to wish to have 
the ballot—to assist in changing oppressive 
laws, made long ago by men, that are unequal- 
ly binding upon us women, etc.” 

I met so many pleasant, bright faces, many 
crowned with gray hairs, that looked glad | 
when I commenced saying anything about | 
suffrage—and even the stupid ones brightened | 
up by the time the above harangue, or one 
similar, was carried through. I met several | 
who said they had not much time, or they did | 
not know much about it, and almost all would 


Without having among its numbers any | 


men of commanding influence, it possessed 
many who evidently thought that there was 
ove at least who was not “born to’ blush un- 
seen,” and whose lot did not forbid 
“Th’ applause of listening senates to com- 
mand.” 

The truth was simply this: considering the 
state of public opinion in this little Common- 
wealth, there was no necessity for any legisla- 


| tion whatever save that necessary to keep the 


wheeis of government running. When the 
speeches of the members were all exhausted, 
the House invited in an outside orator to ad- 
dress them, who, like Daniel in the lion’s den, 
could easily be distinguished from the lions by 
the “green cotton umbrella which he carried 
under his arm.” 

For years many good people in this State 
have been clamoring for a more stringent di- 
vorce law; their ideas culminated this session 
in the enactment of a law which does not 
abridge the number of causes for which di- 


vorces may be obtained, but allows the parties | 


toapply once in six months instead of once in 
each year, as heretofore, and gives the power 
of granting them toa tribunal where they will 


say, “I freely confess I do not understand why | be more readily obtained. 


it would benefit us to vote;” but all were will- | 


Testimony in cases of adultery taken in the 


ing to read, and thanked me for bringing it, form of depositions, which the highest court 


and for the announcement that I would bring 
another next month; and, I am sure, I have 
gained a magnetism from their uniformly kind 
reception that is better than all physics for 
sick nerves. I took with me all my copies 


in the State has deemed too obscene to be 
read in the presence of a few lawyers, must 
now be given orally in court before the pruri- 
ent-minded erowd always frequenting trials 
of such character, unless our courts are con- 


left of the JovrNAL and Revolution, for I al- | verted into star chamber tribunals, and the 


ways distribute them somewhere, perhaps fif- 
teen or twenty. 
with the tract, and will assist in spreading the 
truth. 

Since I came Lome, and sitting by my desk, 


| 


I have thought of what Mrs. Howe said at | cussed; among those favoring it, was a prom- | ~ 
~ 7 = P | Suffrage Bazar, of the large affirmative vote 


public excluded. Progress, like a crab, should 


These were thankfully taken | not go backwards, and it will not long. 


An act extending the right of suffrage in 
school district meetings to female tax-payers 
was introduced in the House and slightly dis- 


Worcester, at the late Convention, in speaking | inent member of the late Constitutional Con- 


of the hardships of itinerancy in this work: | 


“TI have been thinking of those of old, that | Woman Suffrage amendment. 


vention, who, in June last, voted against the 
(We are get- 


used to go up aud down the streets and proph- | ting enlightened by degrees.) The vote stood | 


ecy evil, and cry ‘Woe, woe!’ and felt obliged | 
to fullfiltheir obnoxious calling, though so un- | 
desired by them and the people, and how glad | 
we should be that ours is not to cry,*Woe, woe!’ 
but to preach the gospel of glad tidings; and | 
if we have some physical hardships, let us for- | 
get them all in the joy of proclaiming our glo- 
rious prophecy.” 

Some of our old veterans may laugh at my 
little experience, but it has been encouraging 
to me, and I write it for the purpose of en- 
couraging others, who may, like me, doubt 
their faculty to do justice tu this cause, though 
they love it much. Many shrink from taking 
the agency of their town trom thisfear. Now» 
our State Committee need an auxiliary in ev- 
ery town. Send in your name and the num- 
ber of tracts you think you can intelligently | 
dispose of—they are too good to be wasted— 
go around yourself, and speak one little word | 
to let them know you are a woman too, and ! 


| 


| other women, against Woman Suffrage. The 


50 for the billto 135 against. ‘Thus you see we | 
are making some progress in Vermont. At the | 
next session 1 predict that the measure will | 
be carried, and one step wil] have been gained 
in the complete enfranchisement of the world. | 


In the late Constitutional Convention petitions | 


were presented, asking for the right of suf- | 
| frage, signed by eight hundred and eighty-nine | 


(889) women residing in different parts of the | 
State in about twenty towns. 

Since writing the above, I observe in the 
Congressional despatches that Senator Ed- | 
munds, of this State, presented and had read | 
in the United States Senate, a remonstrance | 
of Mrs. General Sherman, and one thousand 


despatch then gravely proceeds to state that 
the remonstrants inciuded among their num- 
ber, “The wives of Senators and Representa- 
tives and prominent men in professional life 
throughout the country.” Is it not as possible | 


your heart pulsates with the heart of a wo- | that these wives of prominent men, Senators, 


man, and you interest them much more than | &c., may misrepresent the real sentiment of 
the bare tract left at the door by a boy, like a | the women of the country upon this question 


circular for acireus-show. Put alittle of your | 
own magnetism forth to catch the spark that 
will fly to meet it, and you will get a return 
that will more than repay you. I have put 
fifty, this afternoon, in the country, in the 
hands of those I know will read them, for I 
made the eyes of the receivers kindle before I 
left one of them. 

I am lengthy, but I wish to hint at the use- 





fulness of circulating one or the other of our 


papers with the tract. Will not the JouRNAL | 
and Revolution sel their last year’s papers at | 


half-price, or reduced rates, for that purpose ? | 


They are full of good things, anil L suppose 
accumulate like other newspapers. Many 
who will take agencies are able to buy these 
to assist our cause; others should not be bash- 
ful to ask those who have means to furnish 
funds for this purpose, and we all ought to 
call in what contributions we can, to aid our 
tate Suffrage Treasury. 

Another year will see a great work done in 
Worcester County, Mass.; they are arranging 
for correspondents and workers in each town ; 





as it is that their liege lords misrepresent their 
male constituency upon other matters of legis- 
lation? I have seen Senators vote in direct | 
conflict with the views of ninety-nine out of 
one hundred of the votersin their State, say 
for instance, upon the income-tax and the 
franking privilege; they honestly thought, no 
doubt, that they represented public sentiment, 
and we find no fault with them for so doing 
and thinking, as we send them to think and 
act for us; but we do not send their wives to 
represent us upon the question of suffrage. | 

These ladies are quite modest, for they tell | 
us that they shrink from public notoriety. I | 
might possibly have believed them if they had | 





| not immediately proceeded to petition Con- | 


gress. with} the knowledge which they must | 


have had that the same would have been read | 
in every town in thecountry. I think that we | 
should all retrace our steps upon this question, | 
in order that we may relieve these “one thou- | 
sand and one” ladies who are so deeply im- | 
pressed by the grave perils which threaten 

their peace and happiness in the proposed : 


Let us keep | 


The telegram also states that “Mr. Edmunds 
said that while many of the signers were not 
known throughout the country as attendants 
on political conventions, but rather for their 
connection with works of charity and benevo- 
lence, he thought it safe to say they repre- 
sented a very large element of American wo- 
men. From personal observations, he knew 
they spoke for nine-tenths of the people of 
Vermont.” 

Does the honorable Senator mean to be un- 
derstood that those ladies who do attend po- 
| litical conventions, if he pleases to term them 
' so, are unknown “for their connection with 
| works of charity and benevolence?” Will he 

name two, or two hundred even, in his list of 
| one thousand and one who are the equals in 
| “works of charity and benevolence” of Mary A. 
| Livermore and Julia Ward Howe? 

You may have one thousand gallant women 
| to petition Congress if you please. I have no 
doubt you could, by diligent search through 
the whole country, find that number who are 
unwilling to vote, especially if their husbands 
| are Major-Generals, Senators, &c. Why, in 
| our little State of Vermont we had about nine 
hundred women petition the Constitutional 
Convention for the right of suffrage, and it 
| was not much of a day for petitions either. 
| The Senator’s first entrance into political 
| life was in 1854, as Representative of Burling- 
; ton. The Legislature then was overwhelm- 
ingly anti-slavery; ten years before that time 
there was not a single anti-slavery member in 
the Legislature. In 1870, one fifth of the 
Legislature voted for female suffrage. In 1880 
we have no fear but that the people will be 
represented by a Woman Suffrage Legislature. 
“Which the same I am free to maintain.” 
| BURLINGTON, VT. St. ANDREW. 





ANNUAL MEETING OE THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
| Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
| Tremont Temple on Tuesday, January 24th, 
morning, afternoon and evening. 
| 








Notwithstanding the violent snow-storm 
and excessive cold which prevented the attend- 
ance of our friends from the country, and 
made it difficult even for residents of the city 
to attend, about a hundred and fifty friends 
were present at the morning and evening ses- 
sions, and twice that number during the af- 
ternoon. 

In the absence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who was prevented from attendance by seri- 
ous illness, the meeting was called to order 
by Lucy Stone, who opened the meeting by 
an address giving a detailed account of the 
labors and successes which have rendered the 
past year so memorable in the history of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement. Especiai men- 


| tion was made of the triumph of Woman Suf- 


frage in Wyoming and of its partial establish- 
ment in Great Britain—also of the unprece- 





S 


dented success of the New England Woman 


in the last Republican State Convention at 
Worcester, and of the aid rendered to the 
cause by the Governcr of Massachusetts in his 
recent message. 
On motion of Win. S. Robinson, of Malden, 
Mrs. Stone was chosen Chairman. 
COMMITTEES, 


The following Committees were appointed 
by the Chair :— 

On Resolutions—H. B. Blackwell, W. L. 
Garrison, F. W. Clarke, S. S. Foster. 

On Nominations—Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster, 
Charles K. Whippie, Wm. S. Robinson. 

On Finance—Mrs. Bowles, Rev. G. H. Vib- 
bert, Stephen S. Foster, Mrs. Zilpah Spooner. 
LETTERS READ. 

Letters were read expressing sympathy with 
the cause from Goy. Claflin, Hon. R. é. Pit- 
man, Grace Greenwood, Geo. W. Julian and 
Hon. 8. C. Pomeroy. Judge Pitman promised 
to attend the evening session—the others ex- 
ressed regrets at their necessary absence. 
The following is the Governor’s letter :— 

Boston, Jan. 23, 1871. 

Ladies and Gentiemen :—1 have your note | 
requesting me to attend your Convention to- 
morrow, and to take part in its deliberations. 
My engagements are such that I shall be 
obliged to decline your invitation, but in do- 
ing so allow me to express my sympathy with 
the cause you represent, and also to ask you 
to accept my thanks for your kind invitation. 

With great respect, I am, yours truly, 

WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 





Mrs. Howe and others. 
SENATOR JULIAN’S LETTER. 


DEAR Mrs. Howr:—I duly received your 
letter, inviting me to be present at your an- 
nual meeting on the 24th. It would afford 
me a real pleasure to do so, but my public en- 

ments here will not permit. I have only 
time to send greeting to your Convention— 
my strong and increasing assurance that the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement is steadily 
gaining ground. The feeling towards it 
throughout the country is evidently ae 1 
ing daily. The atmosphere here in Washing- 
ton, in both Houses of Congress, is better 
than ever before; and I think you will agree 
with me that the vote in the House, yester- 
day, on allowing woman the ballot in this 
District—being yeas, 55; nays, 117; not vot- 
ing on either side, 65-—is decidedly encourag- 
ing. I have conversed with no one on the 
subject this winter who does not admit that 
the enfranchisement of woman is inevitable, 
whether approving or disapproving of it. All 
friends of the movement regard it as simply 
a question of time, and they can, therefore, 
well afford to “labor and to wait.” 
Lam very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. JULIAN. | 





| reasonable restriction which they imposed 
exercise of the right of suffrage 
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GRACE GREENWOOD’S LETTER. 
RUTLAND, VT., Jan. 22, 1871. 

Dear Mrs. StonE:—Allow me to reply in- 
formally to the invitation of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to be present and speak 
at the coming annual meeting. The letter, 
forwarded from point to point from Washing- 
ton, only came up with me here where Iam 
resting from my lecturing labors for a day 
or two. I wish I could be with you on that 
occasion, not to speak, but to hear you and the 
other ready and eloquent speakers who make 
such occasions brilliant and memorable. 

I need a little encouragement. I am not as 
hopeful as some of you. I cannot feel that 
success is near at hand. Though you and 
others have worked long and diligently, and 
have gallantly met opposition and borne re- 
buffs, it does not seem to me that there has 
been enough hard work,—enough hard times 
to entitle us to look for speedy and complete 
triumph. Injustice, superstition, stupid prej- 
udice, are fearfully strong yet, in their array 
against us. Still, I find that the few words 
which I say on this matter in the aw | lec- 
tures I am now giving meet with a very cheer- 
ing and unmistakable response. 

am sorry that the hurry and fatigue of 
my present life prevent me from writing 
something which would be of interest to the 
meeting. Though I go farther from you my 
thoughts will be with you, through that day. 
Yours truly, Grace GREENWOoD. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR POMEROY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, , 
WASHINGTON, JAN. 13, 1870. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com., &c. :— 

I am pleased to receive your kind invitation 
to be present at ad meeting in Tremont 
Temple on the 24th. 

But other duties will detain me here. I am 
sorry to say this, for Ido want to meet you all 
on that occasion, and to assure you that the 
enfranchisement of woman draweth near! 
It is nearer than we believe. 

When I saw Sims and Burns, once on a 
time in Boston, returned to hopeless slavery, 
I did not dare to think I should live to see the 
enfranchisement of that race! 

To-day, I sit with one able and honored 
Representative, in the Senate. And there are 
six elected to the House of ae ge ry ate 
When we put into the Constitution that “per- 
sons” are “citizens,” and that “no State, or 
the United States, shall make or enforce any 
law abridging their rights,” “we builded better 
than we knew.” 

In coming years all “citizens’’ of the pre- 
scribed age shall everywhere vote. 

Are you ready to “accept the situation” ? 

I am truly, &c., 
8. C. PoMERoy. 


REMARKS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 

H. B. Blackwell spoke of the disadvantages 
which married women are still under by the 
legislative enactments of some of the States. 
Great progress had been made, however. In 
the days of Jefferson some men were exclud- 
ed from the suffrage. Only those holding a 
certain amount of property could vote. The 
Democratic party, under Jefferson, took sides 
with the poor men of the country and affirmed 
their natural right to the ballot. The claim 
was sustained after along struggle with the 
Federalists, and the consequence was that the 
Democratic party ruled the country during two 
generations; and the strength of that party to- 
day lay in the votes which it gave to poor men 
in the days of Jefferson. 

The negroes of the South would vote the 
Republican party ticket as long as they lived, 
in gratitude for the gift of suffrage by that par- 
ty secured to them. He proceeded to draw 
the inference that the party which should give 
woman the suffrage-would enjoy likewise a 
long-continued prosperity for analagous rea- 
sons. 

“WARRINGTON.” 

W. 5S. Robinson was now called on to read 
the Memorial to the Legislature, which had 
been prepared by a committee of which he 
Before reading, he stated that Mrs. 
Howe was chairman of the committee, and 
Mrs. Livermore, who was now absent in Kan- 
sas, was the second, he being third. 

MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE. 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives : 

In 1780, and again in 1820, the voters of this Common- 
wealth, in framing or revising their Constitution, pro- 
vided that only male persons or citizens should exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. Within the fifty years which 
have elapsed since the first revision of the Constitution 
numerous changes have been made init. Sixteen ar- 
ticles of amendment have been submitted to the 
ple and adopted. And in 1853, a general revision was 
attempted, which failed of ratification by yd a few 
thousand votes. During the last fifty years the stat- 
utes have been twice revised, and numberless changes 
and improvements made. The laws which relate to 
women have been ina great many respects altered and 
improved, Could the members of the Convention of 
1780 or of the Convention of 1820 revisit the scenes of 
their labors, they would probably be quite as much 
grieved and astonished at the innovations upon the 
statute-law of their own time as if the progress of re- 
form had gone still further and had uprooted the = 
upon e 


was one. 


. They omitted to 
place in the Constitution anything to prohibit women 
from holding office; no doubt supposing that the gen- 
eral rule that officers are to be chosen trom the body 
of electors would hold good forever; but this rule has 
been broken over by legislative enactment, as well as 
by custom. Women now hold the office of member of 
the School Committee; and by executive appointment, 
ordered by statute, they serve upon some of the boards 
of advice and control of our public charitable institu- 
tions. We cannot doubt that some of these eminent 
statesmen would accept the situation at once, and 
would assent to the manifest logical result to be de- 
duced from the facts of the case, viz: a change in the 
fundamental law which shall make it conform to the 
progress of society and the needs of the people. Mas- 
sachusetts is a humane and pro; ive State. Its 
Legislature seldom fails, when glaring and flagrant 
cases of injustice occur, to apply a general or special 
remedy. And there is no limit to the zeal with which 
her people pursue reforms in matters of education, per- 
sonal freedom and public charities when the need of 
reform is brought directly to their notice. Thus far, 
however, the men who have been so humane and zeal- 
ously progressive have resolved that they will adhere 
to the traditions and the laws of fifty and ninety years 
ago, and will not permit women to participate in pub- 
lic affairs so far as voting is concerned. omen may 
hold office; they are invited and expected to attend 
political meetings; their patriotism is invoked in war 
and in every grave political crisis; they may make the 
songs and embroider the banners and even enjoy the 
banquets held in honor of M aa’ A but they shall have 
no other part in the struggle. It is almost needless to 
say that this denial is to-day a much greater hardship 
than it was in 1820 or 178). Every day makes women 
better qualified for taking part in public affairs; con- 
sequently every day increases their sense of the griev- 
ance under which they suffer in being deprived of the 
opportunity to do so; and every day increases the loss 
which accrues to the state and ey from the refusal 
to accept the services of a class daily growing more 
and more fit for political action. 

We do not intend, in this Memorial, to discuss the 
question whether women have or have not been de- 
prived of any natural or inalienable right by this 
persistent refusal to grant them the right of suf- 
frage. We hold that the progress of events to which 
we have adverted answers that question. All the 





and especially the fact that women are now. without 
objection and with legislative consent, elected and ap- 
pointed to office, have tended to overthrow the notion 
on which the restriction of the suffrage is based, that 
women are inferior to men in natural right. The men 
of 1780 were consistent in denying to women the right 
to vote, for they also kept her from holding office, and 
they subjected her, in respect to her property and her 
children, to the rigors of common law, under which 
women had few if — rights except those which hu- 
manity conceded. Silently, in respect to customs and 
statutes, the theory of subjection and inequality has 
given way. Few men, if any, will argue the proposi- 
tion in favor of the ancient theories. Our sognest, 
therefore, is based upon the actual condition o b- 
lic opinion, which acknowledges the equality of right, 
whether the right be styled natural or conventional. 
It is based upon the manifest and continual progress 
which women have made, in spite of all obstacles, in 
knowledge of public affairs and in capacity for partic- 
ipating inthem. The change we ask for is sometimes 
said to be a revolution and a dangerous one; but in 
the point of view we have just now tried to illustrate, 
the revolution has been progressing for many years as 
far as regards statutes, and for centuries as far as re- 
gards customs, and is so gradual that it can hardly by 
possibility be dangerous. It is in a line with the prog- 
ress of legislation and society; it is what almost all 
people are expecting eventually to take place; it is 
peaceful; and when it comes it will find fastitutions 
and laws beforehand adjusted to it; and there is no 
excuse whatever for the fears of the timid or the shud- 
dering dread of the ultra conservative. 

We ask leave to remind the Legislature of the gener- 
al fact that the restrictions imposed upon the suffrage 
in 1780 and maintained up to 1820 have nearly all been 
done away with, as regards men. When John Adams 
and his fellow-laborers placed in the Constitution the 

rovision that “every male person .. . having a free- 

old estate of the annual income of three pounds, or 
any estate of the value of sixty pounds, shall have a 
right to vote in the choice of representatives,” they 
doubtless sup that the words describing the 
property qualification would last as long as the word 
describ ng the qualification of sex. Yet the property 
qualification for voters lasted only forty years, and 
twenty an later the freehold qualification for the 
General Court was abolished. During the period from 
1865 to 1860, what is known as the “Two Years’ 
Amendment” was adopted, being a restriction on the 
voting of naturalized men; but this was annulled in 
1863, and there is now before your bodies a proposi- 
tion to annul the educational restriction adopted in 
1857, We regard these changes. which are in one di- 
rection as evidence, not specially that the strong are 
grasping power for themselves at the expense of the 
weak, but takenin connection with the enlargement of 
the suffrage over the whole country, as evidence of the 
ogeend of the doctrine, based, as we believe, on expe- 
rience and justified by events, that under a govern- 
ment theoretically democratic, the widest extension 
of the suffrage is the safest policy. No man nor class 
has here a “stake in the country” more ‘than another 
man or another class, and consequently no man nor 
class should have greater political power than another 
man or class. The superior influence which intellect- 
ual capacity, social position or wealth gives affords 


sufficient advantage without framing laws for the ex- 
clusion of persons of inferior educaton, wealth or 
position. The country has stood and will stand al! 


the strains which were prophesied from the influx of 
foreigners or the admission of negroes to citizenship. 
Inexperience has not wrecked the ship of state; nor 
has corruption scuttled it and made way with its car- 
go. The country, and the institutions of democracy, 
and the popular theory of government, have been saved 
by the men who have been trusted under them; large- 
ly, too, by the men who have been trusted with the 
right of suffrage since the original constitutional re- 
strictions on the suffrage were removed. What rea- 
son is there for sup ing that the yr of in- 
trusting women with the suffrage will have any disas- 
trous result? 

If it pleases the Legislature to undertake to reverse 
what seems to us the obvious tendency of the times, 
and to restore some of the restrictions upon the suf- 
frage, our argument is by no meansimpaired, Ifyou re- 
turn to the property and freehold qualifications, we ask 
that women who have property and freehold, and pay 
taxes, shall vote with the men of property and the men 
who pay taxes. If you retain the educational test, the 
teachers of your children have no objection, provided 
you admit them on equal terms. We ask only for 
equality of right. We object to the restriction on ac- 
count of sex because it is the most unreasonable of al! 
imaginable restrictions. The property qualification 
may be justified by the theory that, in general, men 
who are capable of earning and saving money are 
abler administrators of public affairs than those who 
fail thus to obtain a competence. The edueational 
test may be justified on the ground that it stimulates 
desire for knowledge and is in some degree an indica- 
tion of fitness for q mga Color had something, 
in comparison with this, to recommend it, for color was 
the badge, in one section, of servitude, and in the oth- 
er of inferiority of opportunity and position. But the 
women of the country are born and bred in the same 
contition of life as the men; they have equal natura! 
capacities; are taught in thie same schools; worship 
in the same churches; attend the same public meetings; 
rejoice in the ‘same victories, and deplore the same 
defeats ax the men. Every year witnesses their ad- 
vance to higher educational and business positions; 
every year sees them more and more on an equality 
with men in all the affairs of life. There will not be 
much longer any apology or justification for exclud- 
ing them trom equal political rights. 

e would treat with all due respect the arguments 
on which the opposition to this claim in behalf of wo- 
man is based. But we are stating the case affirma- 
tively, and are not now answering objections. We so 
tar depart from this purpose, however, as to notice the 
objections made in 1778 and 1780, for they are substan- 
tially the groundwork of all this long-continued deni- 
al; and if we are able to show that the ground taken by 
the framers of the Constitution always was untenable, 
and in the lapse of years has become almost unworthy 
of consideration or reply, we shall have fulfilled our 
purpose in this respect. Perhaps the ground on which 
the suffrage was based in Massachusetts by the origi- 
nal Constitution is nowhere better stated than by The- 
ophilus Parsons, afterward Chief-Justice, in the fa- 
ous pamphlet called “The Essex Result.” “Every free- 
man who hath sufficient discretion,” said Parsons, 
“should have a voice in the election of his legisla- 
tors. To speak with precision in every free State 
where the power of legislation is lodged in the hands 
of one or more bodies of representatives, elected for that 
purpose, the person of every member of the State, and 
all the property in it, ought to be represented, BECAUSE. 
THEY ARE OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION.” Here is the 

neral principle. Now let us see what are the lim- 

tations. “All the members of the State are qualified 
to make the election unless they have not sufficient 
discretion, or are so situated as to have no will of 
their own; persons not twenty-one years old are deem- 
ed of the former class, from their want of years and 
experience. The municipal law of this country will 
not trust them with the disposition of their lands, and 
consigns them to the care of their parents or guar- 
dians. Women, what age soever they are of, are also 
considered as not having a sufficiently acquired dis- 
cretion; not from a deficiency in their mental powers, 
but from the natural tenderness and delicacy of their 
minds, their retired mode of life and various domestic 
duties. These concurring, prevent that promiscuous 
intercourse with the world which is necessary to qual- 
ify them for electors. Slaves are of the latter class, 
and have no wills.” Yhe general principle is, that 
persons and property being jobjects of legislation, all 
rsons and all propels should be represented. But 
ere came in certain arbitrary rules as to “discretion,” 
to limit and modify the principle. What “discretion” 
meant in 1778, when the “Essex Result’ was written, 
and in 1780, when the Constitution was made, we 
have already seen. It meant “an estate of the value 
of sixty pounds.”’ In 1820 it meant, simply, enough 
property to pay a State or county tax within two 
years of the time of voting, or shrewdness enough to 
get the tax paid by others; and it means the same in 
870. Minors, now, as in 1780, are excluded by com- 
mon consent, use it is n to fix some peri- 
od as the age of discretion, and common consent has 
arbitrarily fixed this age. Women came next, and 
were excluded, not from a deficiency of mental pow- 
ers—equality here was conceded— but fora reason 
which satisfied the men who invented it, and which, 
however well-grounded under the statutes and customs 
of ninety years ago, has but little if any force now. 
Women own and manage property, and property is 
the one great “object of legislation,’ here and every- 
where; now, even more than in Parsons’ day, women 
pay taxes, and this is the test of “discretion” adopted 
n 1820. They are neither paupers, idiots, lunatics, 
nor of any proscri color or race here or anywhere. 
And the slature will permit us to suggest that 
tenderness and delicacy of mind, a reti mode of 
life and the pursuit of domestic duties are not proper 
reasons for excluding women from the suffrage, at 
least, until men of tenderness and delicacy, of retired 
modes of life and of domestic habits, are also excluded. 
This reason, after all, resolved itself, in 1778, into the 
reason given for the exclusion of minors—the genera! 
consent of themen. But, without going into the ques- 
tion whether the general consent of the men was then 





ameliorations of our statute-law favorable to women, | a conclusion of the question, we must remind the Leg- 
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islature th it although the general consent might prob- | 


ably be safely assumed in 1778, it cannot be assumed 
in 1871; although the general consent of all persons, 
men and women, as to the proper age of a voter, re- 
mains unimpaired to this very year. We cannot 
doubt, then, that if Parsons were here to revise his 
“Result,” in the light of the events of the last ninety 
years, he would no more nd an adhesion to 
‘the restriction on account of sex than he would rec- 
ommend a ret: rn to the qualification of property. 
Weask tle L.-gislature at its present session to pro- 
pose an amendment of the Constitution, placing wo- 
men on an equality with men with respect to the 
right of suffrage. And we desire to be heard before 
the Committee to which this Memorial shall be re- 
terred, in defense of the positions we assume, and in 
answer to all objections which may be made. We 
sup , in point of fact, that all the objections to our 
position will finally resolve themselves into the ques- 
tion of Will on the part of the voting class; the will 
of the voters, based on their own arbitrary rule as to 
“discretion.” If there are any arguments inst our 
petition beyond that stated by Parsons in 1778, how- 
ever, we desire to hear and to meet them. We will 
not refuse even to listen and to debate the plea which 
is sometimes put in that the law of suffrage should not 
be ch use certain women do not wish to 
vote, and have even petitioned that they may not be 
allowed to doso. We have read in the newspapers 
and reviews loud complaints that men of studious 
and retiring dispositions are too much averse to mixing 
in the political controversies of the day; and that 
men of wealth and wide business connections neglect 
their political duties, manifestly to the injury of pub- 
lic rs, thus left to the control of “professional 
liticians.” How well grounded this complaint may 
2 we do not undertake to say. But we respectfully 
ask that the women of this Commonwealth who are 
willing to take their fair sfiare of public business shall 
not be prohibited from doing so on account of the un- 
willingness of the wealthy, the sentimental or the ig: 
norant of their own sex. ‘To take this ground would 
be as unwise as to hibit all men from voting be- 
cause wealthy, sentimental or ignorant men neglect 
their duty. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 
WILLIAM 8S. ROBINSON, 
F. B. SANBORN. 


On motion this Memorial was unanimous! 
adopted by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association and then referred back to 
the Executive Committee, with instruction to 
have it presented with a request for a hearing 
before the proper committee of the Legisla- 





ture, 
Before ry Mrs. Stone hoped that 
the janitor of the hall would have instruc- 
tions to furnish more heat for the afternoon. 

Mr. Foster said he had spoken to the jani- 
tor two or three times, and the latter said he 
had got on fifty pounds of steam, which he 
thought was all that was safe for the Conven- 
tion to have. (Laughter.) The session was 
then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, the 
Nominating Committee reported a list of of- 
seats for the year, which was adopted, as fol- 

ows :— 


President—James Freeman Clarke, Jamai- 
ca Plain. 

Vice Presidents—William Lloyd Garrison, 
Boston Highlands; Ann B. Earle, Worcester; 
John G. Whittier, Amesbury; Lilian Emer- 
son, Concord; Hon. Robert C. Pitman, New 

ford; Mrs. Richmond Kingman, Cum- 
*mington; Rev. R. B. Stratton, Worcester; 
Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain; Hon. Isaac 
Ames, Haverhill; Sarah Shaw Ames, Boston; 
Rev. Wm. B. Wright, Boston; J. Ingersoll 
Bowditch, West Roxbury; Lydia Maria Child, 
Wayland; Mary Dewey, Sheffield; Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, Worcester; Sarah Grimke, Hyde 
Park; William I. Bowditch, Boston; Harriot 
K. Hunt, M. D., Boston; Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall, Melrose; A. Bronson Alcott, Concord ; 
Angelina G. Weld, Hyde Park; Hon. Henry 
Wilson, Natick; Charlotte A. Joy, Mendon; 
Jacob M. Manning, D. D., Boston; Lucy Sew- 
all, M. D., Boston; Rev. Joseph May, Newbu- 
ryport; Maria Zachryewska, M. D., Roxbury; 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Lowell; Mrs, B. F. Bar- 
ker, Fitchburg; Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Natick; 
Seth Hunt, Northampton; Maria 8. Porter, 
Melrose. 
_ Executive Committee—Julia Ward Howe, 
Chairman ; Caroline M. Severance, West New- 
ton; Rev. Gilbert Haven, Boston; Lucy Stone, 
Boston; Gordon M. Fiske, Palmer; Sarah A. 
Vibbert, Rockport; Caroline Remond Putnam, 
Salem; Frank B. Sanborn, Springfield ; Mercy 
B. Jackson, M. D., Boston; Samuel May, Lei- 
cester; Margaret W. Campbell, Springfield; 
Rev. C. M. Wines, Brookline; Mary A. ‘Liver- 
more, Boston; Wm. S. Robinson, Malden; 
8. S. Foster, Worcester: Ada C. Bowles, Cam- 
bridge. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Black- 
well, Boston. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. Whipple, 
Boston. 

Treasurer—E. D. Draper, Boston. 


REMARKS OF MRS. JACKSON. 

Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson said she desired 
that the girls should be educated the same as 
the boys, and should be brought up with a 
sense of responsibility in public affairs equally 
with their brothers. She portrayed the disad- 
vantages under which women labored in un- 
dertaking any important enterprises. The 
claims of woman to equality were founded on 
nature and in the principles of the republican 
government. The reluctance of the people 
to accept the new reform was because of the 
education of centuries, The policy was to ed- 
ucate them anew and appeal to their reuson 
and good sense. One reason was worth a 
multitude of sarcasms in any cause. In be- 
half of the Woman Suffrage movement she 
could speak as one having authority, for she 
she had been a wife and the mother of 
children. Women are human beings, and are 
born into the world with the same desires and 
aspirations as men, aud therefore they should 
be made equal on the statute-book. Ail they 
wished was to remove the disabilities of the 
sex. She asked her hearers to Jay aside all 
levity and jesting and be serious about the 
matter. She did not blame men, but attribut- 
ed their attitude to the bias of education. 
She described her feelings when she was al- 
lowed by her husband to handle the family 
cash freely. It was only the women to whom 
money was doled out in driblets that were 
spendthrifts. She appealed to all her hearers 
to do their duty, and work for woman’s equali, 
iy = rights in every field of human labor and 

uty. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions were reported as follows :— 


Resolved, That the exclusion of one-half of the law- 
abiding, tax-paying citizens of Massachusetts from a 
voice in making the laws they are required to obey, 
and in levying the taxes they are compelled to pay, 
solely because they are women, is a violation of the 
fundamental principles of representative government. 

Resolved, ‘twat the present unjust laws, which op- 
press woman, as wife, mother and widow, which de- 
prive married women of an equal control of their chil- 
dren and property, and of an equal interest in the accu- 
mulations of the marriage rship, are a disgrace 
— and should at once amended or re- 


Resolved, That the thanks of the friends of Woman 
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Suffrage are due to Hon. Wm. Claflin, Governor of 
Massachusetts, for the aid he has given, in his recent 
moenag, to the cause of woman’s legal and political 
equality. 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, who have extended suffrage to all men 
without distinction of race, to :odperate with us in 
securing the enfranchisement of the 150,000 intelligent 
women of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Democrats, who 
have extended suffrage to goer men as a natural right, 
» Copan political equality for their own wives and 
daughters. 

Resolved, That we appeal to the Prohibitionists to 
adopt Woman Suffrage as a part of their platform, 
both as an act of justice and because women as voters 
will be a power for temperance. 

ved, That we aon to the Labor Reformers to 

demand suffrage for the workingwomen of the State 
as the first step toward obtaining for them “a fair 
— wages for a fair day’s work.” 

solved, ‘That.we upon our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Dougeace to demand suffrage for wo- 
man in the Territories and in the District of Columbia, 
and also the submission of a 16th Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, prohibiting political distine- 
tions on account of sex. 

REMARKS OF REV. WM. B. WRIGHT. 


The Rev. William B. Wright, of Berkeley 
street church, spoke of the desire on the part 
of the women to be admitted to the suf- 
frage. It was because men felt it to be such a 
radical —- that it was so vehemently op- 
posed. All the happiness of the world is con- 
nected with the home, and whatever is felt to 
be likely to change the condition of women is 
regarded by man with hesitation and distrust. 
He believed it to be a wholesome fear, for it was 
astep to be taken with great care. The cause 
had suffered from the advocacy of some per- 
sons who were known to be oppused to the 
matriage relation. Although he would not 
oppose Woman Suffrage, if he felt that it was 
jostling the foundations of the home, he should 
feel very sad, But he did not fear that. The 
fact that a majority of the womanly women of 
America were not ready for suffrage did not 
diminish his belief in the propriety of the 
change. All the educational forces have been 
working for years to convince women that it 
was improper for them to mingle in public af- 
fairs. The argument that women would be 
degraded by the suffrage did not convince, be- 
cause the experiment had already been par- 
tially tried, and with asuccessful result. ‘The 
history of the past was to be their guide in 
the future. He did not believe that women 
would ‘forsake their family duties when they 
came to vote. Woman to-day sustained about 
the same relations to the state that she for- 
merly did to the family, and there was no argu- 
ment against female suffrage which could not 
have been brought against the elevation of 
women in the family. The women were only 
fighting the same battle which men had fought 
before to gain their rights. 

REMARKS OF 8. 8. FOSTER. 

Pending the passage of the resolutions, S. 


| §. Foster said he could not vote for the third 


without debate. When he read the Govern- 
or’s message he was delighted, and congratu- 
lated his Republican friends on what the 
Governor had done. “Why,” said they, “he 
hasn’t done any such thing.” Mr. F. went 
home and read the message again, and found 
the Governor hadn’t done any such thing. He 
had not endorsed the political equality of wo- 
man except in the ong way that people _ 
erally endorse it. The Governor had done 
but half his duty. He had said there were no 
reasons why woman should not have the bal- 
lot. Why didn’t he recommend, then, that 
she should have it? 

Mrs. Blackwell interposed to say that as Mr. 
Foster was aman of good sense, it was evi- 
dent that the Governor had said something 
that was an aid to the woman’s cause, from 
his joyful impressions on first reading the 
message. Moreover, the Governor had said 
that there were many reasons why woman 
should have the ballot, and this remark, with 
the friendly letter he had written the Conven- 
tion, were proof of the soundness of the Gov- 
ernor’s views. 

Mr. Foster thanked Mrs. B. for her speech, 
saying it was an argument on his side. He 
had forgotten all that the Governor said. If 
there were many reasons why she should have 
the ballot, the Governor ought to have recom- 
mended that she be given the ballot by law. 
He had done but half his duty. The trouble 
was that there are two horses which politi- 
cians ride, and there are two parties within 
the Republican party. They want to keep 
the movement within the control of politi- 
cians. The Governor don’t want to drive 
away the friends of suffrage from the Repub- 
lican party, and he don’t want to offend the 
opponents of it. He (the speaker) did not 
mean to be misled by these crafty politicians, 
and he thought the Convention should de- 
mand that the Governor send another mes- 
sage to the Legislature recommending Woman 
Suffrage in distinct terms. He was willing to 
thank the Governor for his letter to the Con- 
vention, although it was an unofficial paper. 
He could not vote for the resolution as it 
stood, and moved the following amendment: 

Resolved, That the thenks, &c., are due Hon. Wm. 
Clatlin for his aid in recommending a repeal of some 
of the statutes that bear oppressively upon the women 
of the Commonwealth, and we only regret that he 
failed to recommend such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution as would give suffrage to women on the 
saine terms as men. 

A LIVELY DEBATE. 

Mr. Berry of Lynn pac = the attitude of 
the Republican party was distinctly shown in 
their solid vote reélecting Harvey Jewell as 
Speaker of the House, notwithstanding his ac- 
tion at the Worcester Convention. He pre- 
dicted that Woman Suffrage would never get 
so Inany votes again in a Republican Conven- 
tion as it did last year. He reminded the 
meeting that at the Woman Sufirage Conven- 
tion in Lremont Temple last year the friends 
of Claflin promised that he would recommend 
Woman Sutirage in his message. 

Mr. Blackwell called attention to the fact 
that the resolution only thanked the Governor 
for the aid he had rendered, without defining 
what that aid consisted in. 

Mrs. A. C, Bowles thought the Governor had 
done well, more than a Governor ever did be- 
fore, and perhaps had served the cause better 
than if he had actually recommended suffrage. 

Mrs. Jackson felt that the Convention had 
no right to catechise the Governor and find 
fault with him. He had done well and de- 
served thanks. 

Mrs. 8. S. Foster remembered that in the 
days of anti-slavery, the Whig Governors were 
in the habit of feeding the abolitionists with 
soothing-syrup in the form of messages, and so 
freely was it dealt out that the abolitionists 
were deceived and thought they were getting 
along faster than they actually were. In that 
way the cause was injured. ‘he abolitionists 
learned at length to be cautious in constru- 
ing such language in the messages. She ob- 

jected to the Governor’s language in this case 


as tending to deceive the friends of the cause, | 
though she thought it was not so intended by 
him. The Clerk of the House, who under- 
stands the expressions of legislative and politi- | 
cal documents, does not construe the Gover- 
nor as recommending suffrage, aud in the 
presence of that interpretation the Governor 
should be thanked for only what he has done. 
For the Convention to vote for the resolution 
without the amendment was to stifle their 
consciencés and stultify themselves. After 
waiting a year or two for further develop- 
ments, there would be time enough to thank 
him for doing full justice. To adopt the 
amendment would do the Governor no harm 
and would do the friends of the cause good. 
Mrs. Blackwell thought the general impres- 
sion made on the people by the message was 
the same as Mr. Foster’s first impression, and 
therefore it was substantial aid to the cause, | 
for which the Governor deserved thanks. 
For years herself, Mrs. Foster and others had 
been laboring almost without hope or apparent 
oe ay in the cause, toilsomely drawing a 

eavy load up the long hills. Now that the 
strong hand of the Governor, in his official po- | 
sition, had been put to the load, she felt that | 
it was a most important help. The hearts of 
all the old veterans of the cause should leap | 
for joy and flow to their lips in thanks. 

Mr. Foster wanted Mrs. Blackwell to-say | 
yes or no as to whether the Governor ought | 
not to have recommended suffrage. 

Mrs. Blackwell declared that was not the , 
question before the house, and declined to an- | 
swer. (Applause.) 

Mr. Davis thought it very proper that the 
Governor should have a gentle hint that there 
~ something more that he should have 

one. 

Mr. Berry believed in standing squarely by 
the principle, no matter what might come. 
The prohibitionists had let up on lager beer, 
and the result was that two thousand new 
erog-shops were opened in the State. 

r. Blackwell wanted to correct the state- 
ment that the friends of the Governor had 
promised he would recommend suffrage in his 
m . The Governor had to do no 
such thing, but he wrote a letter saying that 
he was in favor ofs > 

Mr. Berry replied that if the Governor had 
said, and put it on r, that he was in favor 
of suffrage, he ought to be held to it in prac- 
tice. If aman professed to be a temperance 
man he expected him to vote for temperance 
legislation. 

he vote was taken and the amendment 
was carried, and the resolution as amended 
was afterward adopted. 

A PERSONAL FAVOR. 

The President, Mrs. Blackwell, desired, al- 
though she knew it was not a parliamentary 
proceeding, that the Convention would vote 
on the resolution as originally reported. She 
wished them to do it out of respect to her gray 
hairs in the cause, remembering that it was 
not an official vote, but for her own pleasure. 
The vote was taken, and was nearly unani- 
mous in the affirmative. 

The remaining resolutions were adopted, 
when Mr. Foster proposed 

A NEW RESOLUTION. 

It was as follows :— 

Resolved, That the teachings and example of Christ 
affirm in the most positive mauner the equality of 
sexes in all the duties and relations of life, and they who 
deny this equality and claim for themselves rights and 
privileges which they deny to others, subvert the very 
foundations of the Christian faith, and forfeit all claims 
to the Christian name. 

REMARKS OF JOJIN PETTIGREW. 

Mr. Pettigrew now took the platform and 
entered upon some fervid declamation against 
Woman Suffrage in general, and Mr. Foster's 
resolution in particular. He remarked that 
Jesus took for his apostles men, not women. 
Nota word was contained in the Apostle Paul’s 
writings indorsing woman’s equality, nor in 
the writings of any other Apostle. ‘The great- 
est opponents of the temperance cause in New 
York were women. They hand round the in- 
toxicating cup to their visitors. Intemperance 
is a social evil, and the social power of women, 
if exercised, would banish the use of liquors. 
He went on at some length amid cries of “No” 
and a few hisses, in opposition to intrusting 
women with the ballot. 

A REPLY. 

Mary Grew took the platform inreply. She 
quote 
Christ and the Apostles to be different from 
the statement of the preceding speaker. If it 
were true that the ballots of woman would not 
banish drunkenness, it was no argument, since 
the ballots of men did not sutlice, but she 
thought the woman's ballot would gradually 
improve the social, moral and political condi- 
tion of things. 

At this point the Convention adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Gilbert Haven was the first speaker of the 
evening session. He instanced Cleopatra of 
Egypt, {sabella of Spain and Elizabeth of Eng- 
land as examples of woman’s capacity in gov- 
ernment. Havingshown her capacity in these 
high positions, it was reasonable to conclude 
that in the humbler and inferior duties of po- 
litical life she woukl prove at least the equal 
of man, and wortbily use the privilege of the 
ballot. 

REMARKS OF HON. R. C. PITMAN. 

In commencing he said that he did not re- 
gard the ballot as altogether a matter of natu- 
ral right like lite, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness. It was rathera matter of privilege, which 
was to be bestowed accordingly as a good use 
was likely to be made of it. Nor did he think 
that there was any general disposition on the 
part of men to oppress the other sex. The 
feeling of gatlantry was almost universal. He 
based the claim of woman upon the necessity 
of the state. The statesmanship of the coun- 
try needed the presence and influence of wo- 
man to lift it to higher levels and give to it 
purer motives. ‘Tie union and blending of 
the male and femak characteristics in all the 
aftuiis of life was caning to be seen more and 
more as a necessity. ‘he soprano voice was 
essential to the perfect music, and its tone 
should be heard in utterances of the State. Pur- 
ity of heart, singlenes of purpose,were the char- 
acteristics of wominhood, and the instincts 
and impulses of woman were of the highest 
value in the serviceof the state in meeting the 
political problems of the times. The early an- 
ti-slavery reformers were men and women of 
the purest hearts and motives. They saw 
cleariy the nature df the problem when states- 
men like Clay ant Webster were groping in 
darkness. There vere great problems coming 
up in the future—tne question of the Bible in 
the public schools: the question whether the 
government’ of the country should recog- 








nize religion and atheism on equal terms, 


Scripture to show the doctrines of | 
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whether religion and God should be recogniz- | 
ed at all by the nation in its official capacity ; 
the question of our dealings with the weaker | 
races, and the question of intemperance, were 
among the great issues of the early future in 
the politics of the country. He dilated some- 
what upon the temperance problem, and ex- 
pressed opinion that the law against dramshops | 
was likely to be enforced less strictly in future | 
than heretofore. The woman’s ballot would | 
advance the morai interests of the people, and | 
when it was an established fact, politicians 

would consider not the German vote or the | 


Trish vote, but the votes of their wives and | 
sisters. 
OTHER PROCEEDINGS. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone made the closing speech, | 
in which she reviewed the progress which the 
cause had al y made. 
A committee of three was appointed on the | 


| motion of Mr. Foster to present to the Labor 


Reform and Prohibitory Central Committees 
the Memorial which last year was presented 
to the Republican and Democratic Conventions 
and ask them to call a convention of these 
parties totake action. Mr. Foster said he was 
assured that one of these parties was ready to 
accept the Woman Suffrage platform. The 
Convention then adjourned sine die. : 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

The oldest fossil known has been discovered 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 

The government las records of the graves 
of 315,555 Union soldiers, of whom 143,466 
remain unknown. 

A small fossil whale has been discovered 
lately, at Cornwall, Canada, two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

A writer in the Wilmington Commercial in- 
sists that it is the general use of tobacco that 
is keeping Delaware poor. 

After Waterloo, France paid an Poyenye | 
of 1,162,560,000 francs, of which 700,000, 
went to the allied Powers. 


Two-thirds of the rain during 1870 fell in 
the first six months of the year. In June the 
fall was more than eight inches. 


The total quantity of lands granted to the 
Central Pacific and the Union Pacific Railroad 
companies is stated at 24,861,850 acres. 


The coinage at the Philadelphia Mint in De- 
cember was $568,128, of which $358,000 was 
gold, $119,428 silver and $35,700 base coinage. 


There are eighty-six different missionary 
societies sustained by Protestantism, support- 
ing four thousand missionaries, at an outlay of 
$500,000 annually. 


The aggregate shipments of gold and silver 
from Denver, Colorado, for the year ending 
December 31,1870, amounted to upward of 
tive millions of dollars. 


Governor Hayes, of Ohio, is entitled to the 
medal for the shortest message, which is a 
model of terseness and beauty, occupying but 
little more than an ordinary newspaper col- 
umn. 


Seventy thousand letters, filling one hundred 
and fifty sacks, and weighing nearly eleven 
hundred pounds, were recently mailed from 
New York city to various foreign lands within 
the space of two days. 


A Paris correspondent writes: “All the ani- 
| mals in the Zoological aardens have been killed 
| except the monkeys. These are kept alive 
| from a vague and Darwinian notion that they 
are our relatives.” 


The Rev. Dr. Dexter, of the Boston Congre- 

gationalist, has gone to Europe to complete 
| his preparations for writing the history of the 
“Old Colony”—a work on which he has been 
for some time engaged. 


The favorite design for the back of the new 
issue of gold or coin notes consists of a group- 
ing together in a very artistic manner of all 
the gold coins of the United States, so as to 
show both sides of every coin. 


There are six thousand milch cows in Paris, 
the milk of which is rationed out by the au- 
thorities for the use of young children and 
aged people. Butter now costs more than 25 
francs—$5 of our money—per pound. 


The United States Senate last week passed 
Mr. Boutwell’s amendment to the funding act, 
authorizing an increased issue of the five per 
cent. bonds of $300,000,000, thus making the 
total amount %$500,000,000; interest payable 
quarterly. 


| One may insert a thousand excellent things 
| in a newspaper and never hear a word of them 
from its readers. But let a line or two not 
suited to their tastes creep in by accident or 
otherwise, and one hears of it from every 
quarter. 


The oldest church edifice in Boston is Christ 
Church, in Salem street. It was erected in 
1723, and yet the old pews and singing-seats, 
the sounding-board, and the splendid de- 
lier, with its five hundred burners for candles 
or oil, remain unchanged. 


More than fifty million copies of ‘‘Webster’s 
Spelling-Book” have been sold, and the pres- 
ent rate of its production is about a million 
copies a year. More than $250,000 has been 
paid to the family of Noah Webster, since his 
death, as copyright upon his works. 


It has leaked out that a Bavarian soldier 
shot at King William, while walking with a 
small escort in the park at Versailles, Decem- 
ber Ist, narrowly missing him. The would-be 
regicide was captured at once, still defiant, and 
in two minutes was shot through the head. 


Al number of Norwegians residing in 
this comming have formed an association, with 
Ole Bull as president, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument on the coast of Norway, in 
commemoration of the battle of Aafrsfiord in 
872, which established the unity of Norway. 


That was a generous poor man in San Jose, 
California, who, hearing accidentally that a 
family in San Francisco was destitute, sent 
them two bits, saying in a note he intended 
should be private: “This is all Ican spare. I 
am poor, a working man, when I can get work.” 


A Kansas paper tells of “an assistant quar- 
ter-master” of the United States army whose 
economical habits enabled him to lay by for a 
rainy day over one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, in the short space of five years, on a 
salary of one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
per month. 








MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Propricter. 
Mar. 5. tf 


THE ‘‘KEYSTONE’’ 


SLLENT FEED 


Family Sewing Machine. 
Undoubtedly the Stro t and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as anyother Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making a tight lock-stitch perfect) 
fair on both sides. It has the new nt ne hol 
er. Nospringing or bending of Fg in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, th avoiding all di 


| or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 


tented “‘silent feed’ and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 
Ne. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for Ket_y’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
Nov. 12. 38m 


Dr. Windship’s Process _ 


| Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 


to an equal degree, ag is invaluable in the treatment 


of —- peps . 7 My a! — 
rst stage), Chronic umatism, ‘orpo! 
of Liver and Bowels, Ge Debil ~ F 


, an neral ity. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasa- 
INGTONST,, first door north of Boston Theatre 
June 18, ly 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no ay oe or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by cre- 
ating a strong current of air, which is made to 
pass over the surface of the carpet into the ma- 
chine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, 
unlike the Ro: Swee no broom is required in 
connection with it. S$ ROOMS: 

Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. ly 





New Human Hair Store. 


Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
etc., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 

Dec. 24. 10t 48 Winter street, Room 5. 


. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. ‘They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 





retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 





Importers of Sam’] Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


H. B. Braman. | { SuMNER APPLIN. 
D. W. Suaw. § LE. A. LAWRENCE, 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. 8m 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of yea, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


N, B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E, 


States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157--=Tremont Streete-<-157 


New — of FURNITURE, Mantel and other 
Mirrors, pery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEO. W. WARE « CO., 
Aug. 6 BOSTON. ly 





All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 


WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 
We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
onus. We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 
Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 


chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex- 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
Dec 10. 





MRS. J. B. PAIGE, 
Inventor of the New Method of Teaching the Piano- 
forte, will attend personally to pupils and fitting of 
teachers at the Studio, 

616 TREMONT STREET. 
Room and piano-forte furnished. 
Send stamp for new circular. ly 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 

TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING, 

_** Studio Building. 


July 2. 











May 


For announcements and particulars address the Sec-- 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


————— 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held at the 
Opera House, Newark, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1871. Lucy Stone, Celia Burleigh, H. 
B. Blackwell, Aaron M. Powell, Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
John Whitehead, Esq., and others to be here- | 
after announced, will address the meeting. 
All the friends of Woman Suffrage are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Lrcy Srone, President. 

Maky F. Davis, Chairman Ex. Coni. 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
A CALL. 


To all earnest, active workers in the cause 
of Woman Suffrage in Ohio, whether men or 


women, we send through the WoMAN’s JOUR- | 
NAL a kindly greeting: urging you to united, | 


active, persistent efforts, this year, in an organ- 


ized form. Let all such, from each and every 


county and town in the State, report their | 
names, and the names of President and Sec- | 


| eration to the work for women. 


dents and thinkers, whose standard is set at 
such great altitude as to seem almost unat- 
tainable to common minds. These two ladies 
have given themselves with complete conse- 
In this work, 
its rapid growth, and the great good accruing 
from it, they find new joy in life, and the 
coming years loom up to their vision crown- 
ed with more beauty and bliss than were the 


| haleyon days of girlhood. 


THE ST. LOUIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASs0CIA- 
TION 

is a live and prosperous body. Its headquar- 

ters are a hall fronting on Fifth street, where 

they exhibit the sign, “WomAN’s JOURNAL,” 


| mainly the credit of this flank movement on 
Wasbington University in favor of women. 
The Faculty of the University have recently 
received a valuable addition in Professor Noa, 
| late of London, whose department is modern 
languages. Accompanying the Professor and 
| his artiste wife, his sister, Henrietta Noa, also 
came to St. Louis, and was speedily identified 
| with another of its educational institutions. 
' Their removal thither is a source of gratula- 
| tion among the thoughtful, earnest and pro- 
gressive people of that city. Professor Noa’s 
| family have moved in the most cultivated cir- 
| eles of London, where they have continually 
| met literary and thoughtful Americans travel- 





and have the paper on sale, and for subserib- | ling for pleasure and profit. Henrietta Noa 
ers. The hall is curtained, carpeted, and fur- | jmmediately joined herself to the Woman Suf- 
nished with chairs, settees, tables, ete., for the | frage Association of St. Louis, and has already 
accommodation of their weekly public meet- | delivered one address on the subject, marked 
ings. A cosy little dressing-room, with toi- | by the vigorous thought, subtle beauty of style 
let conveniences, renilers the room a pleasant | and winning manner which render her con- 
resort to the ladies, supplying to them the | yersation and her society so charming. Havy- 
need of a common rendezvous, as do the New ing formed the acquaintance abroad of many 
England Woman's Club rooms to those of | of our travelled Boston people, whom she 
Joston. | greatly desires to meet, we may hope for a vis- 
Hon. Waymau Crow is the President of | it from Miss Noa, at no distant day, when 
this Association, and his name and active co- | she will be very welcome. . 
operation are a tower of strength to it. An, THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
elegant man, with a polish and grace of man- Jf eyer a river can be said to “lie around 
ner that remind one of Wendell Phillips at loose,” it is this Missouri river. It sprawls 
his best, the early and life-long friend of | through the heart of the State in the most | 
Charlotte Cushman and Harrlet Hosmer, in | peekless and prodigal manner. It refuses to 
whose family the latter made her home, when | Keep in any beaten track, fursakes its banks 
she was struggling up into her profession, | 4yq Jeayes towns a mile or so inland, that 





| against great odds, everywhere respected and 


were furimerly river towns, like the town of | 





fore in other hands, in his it has been made a | vote than to tell our legislators how to vote. 


popular success. After the lecture, many of 
the ladies at the “Pacific House,” the hotel 
where I am staying, called at my room quiet- 
ly, to talk farther on the subject of woman’s 
enfranchisement, to inquire about the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and the other literature of 
the reform! This “Pacific House,” by the way, 
is a great comfort to travellers, it is so perfect a 
hotel. Not one in Boston or Chicago sur- 
passes it in its ample accommodations, the ex- 
cellence of its table, and the attention given 
to guests. And in no hotel that I have ever 
entered have I met such well-bred and per- 
fect attendants, beginning with the bright- 
faced little bell-boy, and going up to the high- 
est official. As I paid my bill at the hotel and 
received no dead-heading of any kind, I hope 
this bit of praise will be rightly interpreted— | 
as an expression of gratitude, and not as an 
editorial puff. 
Kansas City is my next point—the “Chicago | 
of the West”—the “‘Metropolis of the Missou- 
ri Valley’—the ‘‘great commercial rival of | 
Omaha and St. Jo.,”—the great railroad cen- 
ter of the West and Southwest’’—to borrow 
the inflated phrase of the partisans of that am- 
bitious town; you meet them all along the 
route, and they craze you with the over- 
strained agony of their see-Kansas-City and- 
die style. mae & 

















NOTES AND NEWS, | 





Rey. Washington Gladden, of North Adams, 


retary of each society tothe Executive Commit 
tee. Induetime you will be furnished with the | 


plan of this year’s “campaign.” We mean 


gt. A. S. JANNEY, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
CotuMBvs, O., Jan. 25, 1871. 


—-=— 


work. 


| admired, Mr. Crow did not hesitate to accept 


the office of President of this Association 


Weston. Or it lashes the shore with its tur- | will take the editorship of the religious depart- 


when it was tendered him. He received his 
election as an honor. The regular weekly 
meeting of this body was held on the Satur- 


other townina night. Where its current is | 
rolling strong, impetuous and deep, in twenty- 
, oad four hours may be dry land, the eccentric riv- 
day evening that I was detained in St. Louis. | 4, having gathered its waters and plunged off 
| Their hall was filled with bright and interest- | in another direction, carrying the bank, with 
| ed men and women. Mr. Bailey, Librarian of | jt; stunted trees and crumbling soil, along in | 


bulent waves, and eats away half a mile of an- | ment of the New York Independent, on the 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS WO- | the Public School Library, read an admirable 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | essay, published in full in the St. Louis pa- 





The annual meeting of the Illinois Woman | 
Suffrage Association will be held in Farwell | 
Hall, in Chicago, on Wednesday and Thurs- | 
day, February 8th and 9th, commencing at 10 | 
o’clock, A. M., for the purpose of effecting a | 
more perfect organization throughout the | 
State, and taking measures to have the claims 
of women to equal political rights with men | 
properly presented to the General Assembly 





now in session. 

Distinguished speakers trom abroad have 
been invited to address the Convention. 

All persons are urgently invited to be pres- | 
ent, and friends of the cause throughout the | 
State are particularly requested to take part in 
the deliberations of the Convention. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the 
Illinois Woman Suffrage Association. 

James B. BRADWELL, President. , 

Myra BRapDWELL, Secretary. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. Joseru, Mo., January 25, 1871. 
From Indianapolis, following the pro- | 
gramme arranged for me by the “Boston Ly- 
ceum Bureau,’ I went to Terre Haute, Ind., 
a straggling’ city of 10,000 inhabitants. The | 
approaching and unexpected visit of Nilsson 
had thrown everything out of gear, and up- , 
set all previous arrangements. Lectures and 
lecturers are compelled to bow themselves out 
of the presence of the Queen of Song. So, | 
arranging to take Terre Haute on my return | 
route, I went to | 
ST. LOUIs, a4 
to find that city lying under a white pall of | 
snow, two and three feet deep. It had fallen | 
so heavy, in both quality and quantity, as to | 
break through the roofs of houses, doing 
great damage. The horse-cars ran between | 
huge banks of snow solid as icebergs, which , 
not even the thawing weather had rendered | 








soft to the tread, although the streets were 
flooded with rivulets of water. | 


| 


My brief stay in St. Louis was made very de- 
lightful in the pleasant home of our devoted | 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. W. T. Hazard. 
Her whole family sympathize with her in her | 
consecration to the cause of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, and from her husband, and three 
sons, educated young men of promise, she re- 
ceives most generous and efficient aid. 
Whatever discouragements she may encoun- 
ter outside her family, in her home she is up- 
borne and stimulated by untiring assistance 
and unflagging sympathy. She seems the ex- | 

_ecutive head of the St. Louis Association. 
In all her plans and aspirations, Mrs. Hazard 
is ably seconded by a noble corps of the best 
women in the world, women of culture, 
wealth and social position, and they all work 
together in perfect harmony, and are gaining 
immensely. 

Miss Mary E. Beedy, whom the readers of 
the JouRNAL will remember by her recent 
interesting letters from England and Scot- 
land, I would call Mrs. Hazard’s “double” in 
this work, if she were not so unlike her, ex- 
cept in interest and devotion to a common 
cause, that the twain supplement, rather than 
duplicate each other. A scholarly woman is 


| great service. 


pers. Miss Anna Brackett, Principal of the 
St. Louis Normal School, was announced as 
the essayist for the next meeting. Her name 
the readers of the JouRNAL will remember, | 
it has so often figured in the papers as the 
name of the lady teacher who receives the 
largest salary of any woman teaching in the 
United States. The business afterwards tran- 
sacted proved that this Association is practi- 
cal and in earnest in its work. Mrs. Fanny 
Holy is in charge of these rooms, giving her 
services in unselfish devotion. Argus-eyed 
in her lookout for opportunities that may be 
improved to their advantage, leaving nothing 
at lgose ends, foreseeing every contingency 
and providing for it, wise, judicious, and quiet 
in all her methods, she is fully appreciated 
by her co-laborers. ‘The St. Louis Woman 





| Suffrage Association has managed the only 


course of lectures given in St. Louis this sea- | 
son, and has so managed as to make them | 
add funds to their treasury. This they did | 
also last year. | 
REY. DR, ELLIOT, 

the oldest resident pastor of St. Louis, as well | 
as the most popuiar and influential, has ren- | 
dered the cause of woman's advancementa , 
Appointed to read an essay | 
before the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Sedalia, Mo., last December, he 
spoke such brave words for woman’s work and 
education in America as has caused the hearts 
of Western women to thrill with joy. In this 
essay Dr. Elliott takes the strongest and bold- 
est stand for Woman Suffrage, while also treat- 
ing of woman’s natural, educational and ex- 
ceptional work. Ten thousand copies of the 
address have been printed, and are being rap- 
idly distributed throughout Missouri. 

THE ST. LOUIS SANITARY COMMISSION 
have only just now brought their work toa 
close, disposed of their surplus funds, and dis- 
banded. Keeping their surplus funds well in- 
vested, so that they constantly increased, the 
Commission held them in trust till they found 
absolutely no more work to do for disabled 
soldiers, their needy families, or their orphans. 
Other organizations coming into existence had’ 
relieved them of all work of this kind, or it had 
ceasedin other ways. One hundred thousand 
dollars remained on hand, the last of the 3650,- 
000 made at the St. Louis Sanitary Fair. What 


its course. Now it contracts its width, so <hat | 
you can almost leap it—then it spreads, and | 
spreads, till it looksa lake. At St. Charles its | 
caprice has filled the river with sand-bars, so 
that the smallest ferry-boats ground in cross- 
ing, and the work of fifteen minutes lengthens 
into two hours. St. Charles has become tired 
of such nonsense, and is building a bridge, 
when the railroad communication will be un- 
broken, and the river may “gang its own gait.” 
At St. Joseph, which was formerly a great 
river trading town, the river has coquettishly 
run a mile away from the landing, making 
great trouble for the boats, and immensely re- 
tarding commerce. Consequently St. Joseph 
has set her affections on railroads, which can 
be depended upon, and which stay where they 
are put. Andin the new railroad enterprise 
which St. Joseph contemplates to Council 
Bluffs, she scorns to think of crossing the un- 
reliable Missouri in ferry-boats, but will span 
it with a bridge. In fact, the trade of Missou 
ri River has come to naught, the railroads do 
the carrying and trading, and all that is asked 
of the sprawling and unsightly river is that it 
will keep in its place, and observe the good 
manners of other rivers, which is just the 
thing it will not do. 
ST. JOSEPH 


has improved immensely during the last five 
years. It was at a stand-still during the war, 
while Leavenworth shot ahead. Now the pro- 
gramme is reversed. Its population has become 
22,000. It has wholesale business houses, doing 
an annual business of a million and a half of 
dollars, and increasing from month to month. 
It has blocks and blocks of substantially built 
brick buildings. Indeed, it looks a brick city 
as you approach it. Th2 capital of the city 
is owned by its citizens, which leads them to 
great economy in its public expenditure. 
Whatever public improvements are made are 
well done, the citizens paying for them out of 
their own pockets. In this respect it is very 
unlike its noisy and pretentious rival, Kansas 
City, alittle farther West, both of which towns 
are competing for the control of the Missouri 
Valley trade, and seek to be the great railroad 
center. The capital invesied in Kansas City 
is owned at the East, and é voted more freely 
for public improvements. “Oh, yes,” say the 
St. Josephites, “it is easy enough for Kansas 





should they do with it? A consultation of 


be distributed among those St. Louis institu- 
tions in which all the people have a vital inter- 
est. Following this plan, the last $20,000 was 
expended in free scholarships in Washington 
University—a _well-endowed, very prosperous 
and well-officered institution of St. Louis, main- 
ly established by Dr. Elliot’s energy, in whose 
permanency and enriching St. Louis takes great 
pride. These scholarships are, first, for the use 
of soldiers, or sons and daughters of soldiers. 
And when there are none of this class to claim 
them, they are for the use of the young men 
and women who graduate from the St. Louis 
High School, as they may desire and need 
them. This arrangement has been accepted 
by the University, and so this first-class col- 
lege, not originally intended for women, will, 
in obedience to the spirit of the age, be opened 
tothem. I think the University has already 
one lady student. Hon. James E. Yeatman, the 
President of the St. Louis Commission, like 
Dr. Elliot, is deeply interested in the woman 


those concerned settled the matter—it should | 


City to dance, for she dont have to pay the 
| fiddler, as we do—Eastern capitalists do that.” 
An old friend, whom I unexpectedly met at 
| St. Joseph’s, and whom I Lad lost sight of for 
twenty eight years, drove me about the town, 
sight-seeing. I was surprised and pleased. It 
seemed like an Eastern, mcre than a Missouri 
town. There is, indeed, a .arge and dominant 
Eastern ele ei uppermost here. I came in 
contact with none of the swagger and spread | 
and brag that are indigenous to all the “right | 
smart” towns of the West. I never expect to | 


meet more agreeable and cultivated gentlemen, 





was thrown amongst in ths city. 

No woman had lectured here, and Woman | 
Suffrage was a topic knoyn to the majority , 
only through the ridiculous misstatements of | 
the papers. This, therefoie, was selected by 
the St. Joseph Lyceum @ the theme of my 
evening discourse. The aadience was a fine 
one, sympathetic, and profoundly attentive, 
the gentleman presiding, aleading member of | 
the legal profession, of great influence. To 
him is due the success of the present lecture 








Miss Beedy, holding high rank among stu- 


movement, and to these geritlemen belongs 





course of St. Joseph. While it had failed be- 


first of April next. 

The Polk County (Iowa) Society is doing a 
very great work in distributing Woman Suf- 
frage tracts and newspapers, for which they 
send repeated orders to our office. 


The editor of this paper, who has been ab- | 
sent the last month, preaching the gospel of 
suffrage to Western audiences, is on her 
way back, and will svon be at her post. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage in Bucks 
County, Pa., have organized a society auxil- 
iary to the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. They have made arrangements for a 
thorough canvass of their county. 

Rebecca A. S. Janney, of Columbus, the ef- 
ficient Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, pro- 
poses a thorough canvass of the State in an- 
ticipation of a Constitutional Convention 
which will meet in Ohio next year. 


The proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
are published in full on the 34th and 35th pages, 
They will be found as usual exceedingly in- 
teresting and worthy of an attentive perusal. 
The resolutions are clear and pointed. They 
mark out a line of policy which, if efficiently 
pursued, will ensure success at an early day 
in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. S. O. Morrill, M. D., of Dayton, Ohio, 
lectured by invitation of the Eclectic Medical 
College of Cincinnati on “Therapeutical Elec- 
tricity” a few days since. This institution has 
for many years admitted women as students to 
every educational privilege upon terms of per- 
fect equality. We are happy to learn that it is 
in a flourishing condition and is about to erect 
new and commodious buildings. 


A divorce suit in Trumbull County, Ohio, 
elicits, as the origin of the domestic difficulty, 
a difference of opinion on the subject of bap- 
tism—one maintaining the necessity of immer- 
sion to salvation, the other, the sufficiency of 
sprinkling. We wonder why people, in view of 
this case, do not argue against churches, be- 
cause they lead to domestic unhappiness. This 
is the way they reason about the ballot being 
giventowomen. It will lead to trouble in the 


Itis precisely as the New York World says, 
—that such a remonstrance is a “forcible en- 
trance on public life, to show that woman 
ought never to enter on public life.” 


Rev. T. O. Rice, a Presbyterian clergyman 
of Des Moines, Iowa, having published a ser- 
mon in one of the journals of that city,on the 
subordination of woman, we find a careful and 
thorough review of that discourse in the Des 
Moines Register, from the pen of Mrs. Annie 
Savery of that city. The Reverend gentleman 
has found his match, in argument, in this lady. 
She points out the fallacy of his reasoning— 
the unsoundness of his positions—the misap- 
plication of the Scriptures he quotes, and tri- 
umphantly vindicates woman’s right to be 
treated as an equal with man, in every depart- 
ment of life. We think it will be a long time 
befure Mr. Rice will preach another sermon 
on the subordination of woman. 


We make the following extract from a let- 
ter from a devoted friend of our cause, in 
New Haven, Ct. Referring to the Agitator, 
which was merged into the JouRNAL, the 
writer says :— 

From the first number it has seemed to me 
as if there was no room for improvement, and 
every succeeding volume has been worth 
tive times its price in gold. New Haven is a 
tough place for the various reforms to suc- 
ceed; but, thank God, there is one pulpit in 
this city where the entire gospel of Jesus 
Christ is preached—faith in him accompanied 
by practical Christianity. Thank God, also, 
that there are other Phebes besides the one 
mentioned by Paul in the church at Cen- 
chrea! How fitting that sucha pulpit should 
be occupied by a woman, one who preaches 
all the reforms that tend to raise up both 
men and women from the ignorance, degra- 
dation and sin that darken so many house- 
holds, fill our jails, and make life and prop- 
erty unsafe! 


The following letter from Miss Anna E. 
Dickinson will be read with interest :— 

My DEAR MADAME DE CHAMBRUN:—Our 
little talk of Friday is the cause of this letter. 
No one can think of France to-day and keep 
tears from one’s eyes; least of all one who re- 
members, as we all in America freshly remem- 
ber, the hunger and cold, the sorrow and 
desolation of war. Itis so little that I cando, 
where the need is infinite, that I hesitate to 
trouble you with my request. Well, here it is: 
Will the ladies of your committee accept a lec- 
ture from me, the entire proceeds to be put 
with your fund? I have refused to deliver 
“Jeanne D’Arc” in Washington because I 
thought my time too crowded to allow, but it 
must, find space for this. I only hope people * 
will be as glad to hear her story as I shall be to 
tell it for such a cause, that the dead peasant 
girl may put her hand out of the grave to feed 
some of the peasants she loved so well. The 
hero martyr may still serve France. doubtless 
as dear to her soul now as when she died for 
it. Believe me, dear madame, with sincerest 
sympathy and regard, faithfully yours, 

AnwNA E. DICKINSON. 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19, 1871. 

A movement has been started in England to 
establish a “Female Medical Society” to pre- 
pare and send female physicians to the East. 
Lord Shaftesbury is President, and the plan 
has the endorsement of Sir John Bowring. In 
a letter read atthe annual meeting of this so- 
ciety, the last named gentleman writes: “It is 
a matter of notoriety, that unwillingness to 
consult male practitioners has often allow- 
ed perilous diseases to take their course unop- 
posed, and has prevented those appliances 
whose early employment might have alievia- 
ted suffering, and even prevented death. In 
the Oriental world, I might mention multitu- 
dinous cases where the utter impossibility of 
obtaining entrance for any professional man 
would open the door to female practitioners, 
bringing with them benefits and blessings be- 
yond the powers of calculation. Both at home 
and abroad, a society like yours should find a 
vast amount of encouragement, as it has so 
wide an area for its exertions, and may antici- 
pate an infinite reward in its success.” 





family! 

The people all over the country seem to be 
awake to the issue which is soon to be the | 
leading question of the day. We hardly take | 
up a paper but we find some reference to Wo- | 


man Suffrage. It is being discussed every- 


where, and the action of legislators who vote | 
for it is approved by the press. The North- | 
western (Wis.) speaks as follows in its last is- 
sue :— 

Female Suffrage accomplished a great ob- 
ject in the national House of Representatives, 
the other day. On a vote on the proposition 
to give the i of suffrage to women in the 
District of Columbia, fifty-five yotes were cast 
in favor of it. Such good Republicans as our 
friends Paine, Washburn and Cobb are report- 
ed as voting for it. The first abolition of slav- 
ery in 1861 began in the District of Columbia. 
If women are to be made voters, it is eminent- 
ly fitting that the change begin at the national 
capital. | 


The Missouri Democrat says :— 
A remonstrance against female suffrage, | 





Washington. We apprehend that the action 


Among the telegraphic despatches from 
| Washington, we find the following in regard 
| 

| to Woman Suffrage :— 

Judge Bingham presented to the House the 
majority report from the Judiciary Committee 
relative to the memorial, asking Congress to 
declare Woman Suffrage to exist in the Unit- 
ed States by reason of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The report isveryelaborate. It states 
that the Fourteenth Amendment does not con- 
fer suffrage upon woman. The word “citizen” 
as therein used means just what it did in the 
original Constitution, and no more. It takes 
the ground that Congress has not the right to 
prescribe the qualifications of electors, that 
being the peculiar province of the States. When 
the latter choose to take this step, they are 
at perfect liberty todo so. The report con- 
cludes by stating that if women have as is 
claimed the existing right under the Constitu- 
tion to vote, the courts of the country are the 
_—- places to insist upon that right, and 

urther legislation on the part of Goneoess 
would be useless and unnecessary. The re- 
port was signed by the entire Committee, with 
the exception of Messrs. Butler and Lough- 


| ridge. It is understood that the latter gentle- 


men are preparing a minority report, which 


or pleasanter, sweeter-mamered ladies than I | signed by 425 female students of the Illinois | they will present in a few days. 
| Normal University, has been forwarded to | 


This is not essentially different from what 





of these ladies will neither benefit nor hurt We expected, after knowing the Committee. 
the Woman Suffrage movement. | Ali such reports are valuable, as being parts of 

Wedo not exactly agree with the Democratin | the history which make up the “irrepressible 
regard to the influence of these students on the | conflict.” The question is not settled, only 
suffrage movement. Though on the wrong side, | postponed! The “conflict” will continue. We 
as we think, they still help the cause in one re- | well remember the decision of the Supreme 
spect. They are meddling with politics, and | Court in the Dred Scott case, that the negro 
trying to influence legislation. That is some- had no rights that white men were bound to 
thing. Conceding a great principle—the right | respect. The people have reversed that wick- 
to affect votes, they will be better prepared to | ed decision, and so they will reverse the unjust 
see that it is no more unwomanly to cast a! decision of the majority of this Committee on 
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THE 


the woman question. Women are citizens, 
and are justly entitled to all the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of citizenship, and we 
ought to have men in Congress who can-ap- 
preciate this fact. 

We take the following from the Freeman 


. published in Montpelier, Vermont :— | 
The New York Tribune, mentioning this 


vote, says .— 


“The new apostles of Woman Suffrage will | WoMAn’s JoURNAL, which has already ob- | days. Sincerely, 


doubtless rejoice at getting fifty-five votes in 
the House of Representatives. When they 
learn how easy it is,in Washington, to get a 


vote in favor of a measure which all sides re- | 


gard with good-humored indifference, so long 
as everybody knows that it can’t pass any way, 
they will be more likely to rate their demon- 
stration at its true worth.”’ 

The Tribune is right in supposing the friends 
of Woman Suffrage regard this vote as most 
gratifying evidence of the progress of public 
opinion on the subject. It is quite wrong, 
however, in supposing that those who voted in 
the affirmative did so out of “good-humored 
indifference” to the success of the measure. 
Not one of those who voted in the affirmative 
is indifferent ; every one is seriously in favor of 
the proposition. In fact, the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage are anything but “good-hu- 
mored” in their opposition, or “indifference” 
to the measure, as the columns of the Tribune 
abundantly show; unless, indeed, manifest in- 
justice and unfairness be treated as evidence 
of good humor. The very attempt of the 
Tribune to break the force of this Jarge affirm- 
ative vote is only in keeping with its uniform 
course on this question, which is really so far 
from being “good-humored” that it is always 
unfair. 

Good for Vermont! It is especially gratify. 
ing to see so able a paper in that State reply- 
ing to the Tribune. Very few papers in the 
country are as unfair and unjust towards the 
woman movement as the New York Tribune: 
Its report of the recent Suffrage Convention 
in Washington was altogether unworthy of a 
paper of such pretensions. If it cannot advo- 
cate this reform, it might, at least, give a fair 
and truthful report of Woman Suffrage meet- 
ings. Ridicule is not argument. 

Gail Hamilton says in the last Independent 
that,— 

There are thousands ot female cooks; and 
the large majority of them are bunglers. 
There are not a great many male cooks, but 
what there are are good. Ladmit thatI make 
these assertions necessarily from a limited in- 
duction—rather as impressions than as posi- 
tive knowledge; but let them go for what they 
are worth. 1 believe there are few who will 
not confess that a man-servant at the table, at 
the door, at the cooking, and the sweeping, is 
not only better style, but is a more efficient 
member of the household staff. You are 
more sure that the work will be promptly, 
thoroughly and quietly done with a man at 
the fore than a woman. This is not in the 
smallest degree a statement in a woman’s dis- 
favor. It only goes, with many other things, 
to show that women were not made for toil 
whether in-doors or out. Men were made for 
both; and therefore, when men and women 
compete, men must always win. 


These clearly are hasty statements and as- 
sertions from Miss Hamilton, made, as she says, 
without any “positive kuowledge” of what she 
writes; and we are inclined to say to her in 
the language of Job, “Thou speakest as one of 
the foolish women speaketh.”’ We can only ac- 
count for it on the supposition that she was ir- 
ritated by some bad cooking from Bridget, who 
had spoiled the coffee, burnt the steak, and 
had some wretched biscuit. She was evident- 
ly provoked when she wrote this, and so we 
forgive her. Talk about a burly man-servant 
at the table compared to a nice, pleasant, trig, 
comely miss, who has sunshine in her face 
and love in her heart. We would not part 
with our nice Norwegian Martha for all the 
“man-servants and male-cooks” that could 
stand between us and sunset. They are not 
to be compared unto her in any department. 

As “the proof of the pudding is in eating it,” 
we invite Miss Gail to call on us at any time, 
and we will convince her of the error of her 
notions in a few minutes. If women are not 
fit to vote, nor fit for office, nor “made for toil, 
whether in-doors or out,” pray what is woman 
made for? What is her sphere? and where 
is her place? If she can’t even be a good ser- 
vant, make good bread, nor sweep the house 
well, and is not fit for toil in-doors or out, 
what can she do acceptably to Miss Hamilton ? 
According to this, the Almighty must have 
made a great mistake when he created wo- 
man—to be a mere cumberer of the ground. 
The writer asks us to let her “assertions go 
for what they are worth.” We certainly shall 
do so. 





The Chicago Advance, with incredible 
blindness, asserts that “The year 1870 has been 
the grave of the Woman Suffrage movement.” 
This is a grave mistake. 

How has the year 1870 been the grave of the 
movement? Letfactsreply. Weask the Ad- 
vance to publish the following facts and let its 
readers judge for themselves :— 

1. In 1870, Wyoming Territory has adopted 
Woman Suffrage. The women of Wyoming 
have exercised their political responsibilities ; 
have voted and served upon juries to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties. 

2. In 1870, Utah Territory has adopted Wo- 
man Suffrage. The Mormon women have 
now an equal voice with the men. A number 
have voted, and though discouraged from do- 
ing so by Mormon priestcraft, they have the 
power to put an end to polygamy whenever 
they become sufficiently enlightened to do so. 

3. In 1870, the Legislature of Iowa has taken 
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the initial steps towards submitting Woman | 
Suffrage to the people. 

4. In 1870, almost every Eastern, Northern 
and Western State has had the subject under | 
legislative consideration, and larger average 
votes than ever before have been given in its fa- 
vor. 
| 5, In i870, ten thousand dollars has been | 
| subscribed in cash for the establishment of the | 





| 


tained a large circulation, extending from | 
Maine to California. | 

6. In 1870, the most successful New Eng- | 
| land Fair of the year has realized nearly ten 
| thousand dollars for the advancement of the 
| Woman Suffrage cause. 

7. In 1870, the Massachusetts Republican 
State Convention unanimously admitted two 
women as delegates; its Committee on Reso- 
lutions reported a clause endorsing Woman 
Suffrage. A change of only 29 votes out of 
331 would have made Woman Suffrage a plank 
in the Republican platform; a majority of all 
the candidates for State offices publicly pledged 
themselves in its favor—among them the pres- 
ent Governor, who has since recommended 
Woman Suffrage in his message. A majority 
of the State officers elected are avowed Wo- 
man Suffragists. 

8. In 1870, five new State societies and up- 
wards of fifty new county societies have been 
organized in the United States. There are 
seventeen State societies now at work for Wo- 
man Suffrage, with several hundred auxiliary 
local associations. 

9. In 1870, Great Britain has enfranchised 
all unmarried women and widows possessed of 
the requisite property qualifications. Many 
thousand English women have actually voted 
in the recent municipal elections, and three 
ladies of intelligence and culture have been 
electedin London and Manchester by over- 
whelming majorities to important political 
trusts. 

In short, never since the Woman Suffrage 
movement was inaugurated, has it made such 
progress in a single year. If, therefore, the 
year 1870 has been “the grave of the move- 
ment,” we may well exclaim with the Apos- 
tle:— 

“Oh, Death, where is thy sting? Oh, 
Grave, where is thy victory?” H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Every day there is bere 
some fresh indication of the growing interest 
in our grand cause; some new convert or il- 
lustration which enriches the work, and indi- 
cates approaching success. 

To-day there are five articles in the Chroni- 
cle and two in the Republican upon the fran- 
chise for woman; and one in the Patriot, 
bearing strongly upon what promises to be a 
serious part of our labor, when we shall hold 
the ballot in our hands, viz.: the legislation 
upon vice and the effort to make it “safe” and 
“respectable” by those who seem to have no 
scruple about breaking the divine law, and 
only make pretense of obeying the human. 
The effect of such legislation in the Old World, 
as shown by Mrs. Josephine Butler, of Eng- 
land, is to sacrifice the ignorant, the helpless, 
the tempted of one sex, to the brutality and 
deliberately-laid snares of the lawmakers and 
administrators of the other. Nothing in the 
nineteenth century has seemed to me more 
like breaking upon the wheel all that is sen- 
sitive, shrinking and holy in woman. Socruel, 
so entirely infamous, has been this male legis- 
lation for a class of suffering (if sinning) wo- 
men, and the ordeal to which they have been 
forced to submit. Mrs. Hooker touched upon 
this great wrong at the Convention. Yester- 
day, in conference of ladies at the Committee 
room, she read from reports of facts and work 
of the women of Zngland, and dwelt upon the 
necessity of woman’s action and suffrage in 
the settlement of this question, which is com- 
ing up in America. Indeed, St. Louis has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of this same legislation, 
and other cities have the subject before their 
lawmakers. Mrs. Ela, of New Hampshire, 
handed in the article referred to from the Pa- 
triot, which Mrs. Hooker read, and told us the 
best men and women in France warned us not 
to take France as an example in regard to 
these laws and regulations, for personal im- 
purity is one great cause of their misery. 

Yesterday Senator Pomeroy presented a pe- 
tition asking for women political rights in the 
District, and moved to strike out the word 
male in the Territorial bill before the Senate. 
The petition was laid on the table and the 
bill sent to a Committee of Conference. 

You have doubtless seen Mr. Julian’s mo- 
tion and speech in the House, and, far better, 
the fifty-five ayes which supported it in favor 
of striking the word male from this same 
“Territorial Government” bill. Yet this was 
not considered, by any means, a test vote. It 
was unexpected, and members were absent. 
It was feared it would injure the prospect of 
the immediate passage of this bill. Many be- 
lieve the Constitution is broad enough to cover 
us all with its complete guarantees, and they 
would make a declaratory law which would | 
enfranchiseall. So it isto-day. There is still | 
ground to hope that the House Judiciary 
Committee will report, on Friday of this week, 
their action on our petitions and arguments. 








Men in distinguished positions are constant- 


ly giving in their adhesion to our principles 
and politics, and looking forward, no doubt, 
to the near time when we shall bestow powers, 
places and emoluments. You may be sure 
the politicians begin to see it is time to place 
themselves on the right side. 

But I forbear. It is my experience that 
men were always readier to sign our petitions 
than were women. But that was in the earlier 
C. A. F. 8. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27, 1871. 


—_——— 


THE WOMAN'S CAUSE IN LYNN. 


The Lynn branch of the Woman Suffrage 
Bazar, of which Mrs. George M. Keene is 
President, gave an entertainment a short time 
since, in aid of the cause, at the New Music 
Hall in that city. The entertainment was 
very successful in every way and highly grati- 
fying to those who witnessed it. It consisted 
of a reading with illustrative tableaux. Mrs. 
Emily Shaw Forman, a lady well known to the 
public as a reader of rare ability and of high el- 
ocutionary powers, kindly volunteered her ser- 
vices for the occasion. Mrs. Forman read 
that charming poem of Longfellow’s, “Evan- 
geline,” rendering each scene with such clear- 
ness and distinctness that one could almost feel 
as the curtain rose and the tableaux were pre- 
sented, that he saw the real Evangeline, the 
happy Gabriel, old Father Benedict, the stur- 
dy, stout-hearted Basil, and others 2f that hap- 
py Arcadian home. The tabieaux were twelve 
in number, portraying the principal events in 
“Evangeline’s” life, from her betrothal to her 
final meeting with Gabriel in the'‘hospital. It 
would be impossible to form a comparison be- 
tween the tableaux, since each was perfect. 
Mrs. Forman and her able corps of assistants 
are deserving of much credit for the prompt 
and efficient manner with which the enter- 
tainment was conducted. The proceeds of 
the entertainment ($200), together with about 
$100 worth of refreshments furnished to the 
fair in Boston, forms the contribution from 
the Lynn branch. The whole affair is worthy 
of the enlightened community which recently 
elected five ladies members of its School Com- 
mitee. Well done, Lyna! 


REASONINGS OF THE “ADVANCE.” 


Lorry LEVEL, KAN., Jan. 20, 1871. 
DEAR JOURNAL :—We have been reading as 
follows :— 


The Mrs. Morris last season elected a Jus- 
tice of the Peace in Wyoming is unable, for 
maternal reasons, to attend to official business. 
And there are some people who do not see in 
such a fact any argument against Woman Suf- 
frage, and the responsibilities of office that 
must go with it.—Advance, Dec. 29, 1870.* 


Halderman, the Representative of the York, 
Pa., district at Washington, and the son-in- 
law of Simon Cameron, in a recent drunken 
fit gave his wife a brutal pounding at a Wash- 
ington hotel, and will probably be kicked out 
of Congress for habitual inebriety.—Advance, 
Jan. 5, 1871. 


Drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.—Bible. 


Query—Is not Mr. Halderman unable, for 
“infernal” reasons, to attend to official busi- 
ness ? 

Permit us respectfully to inform the Ad- 
vance through your columns (during the past 
year having been a weekly reader of both Ad- 
vance and JOURNAL, we can but think that 
they read your columns more critically than 
they do their own—hence, prefer to send them 
information per the JoURNAL,) that Judge 
D—— of our State, who has been elected to a 
seat on the “Supreme bench,” has been unable 
for like “infernal” reasons to attend to official 
business. When he should fill his seat on the 
bench, instead, he fills the gutters in our capi- 
tal. “And there are some Advance (!) peo- 
ple who do not see in such a fact any argu- 
ment against male suffrage, and the responsi- 
bilities of office that go with it.” 

There are several officers in this county, 
with salaries from $2000 to $4000 each, per 
annum, who are very seldom if ever seen in 
their offices. Their deputies do the office 
work, while they, the office-holders, ride fast 
horses—smoke “long nines” and fancy meer- 
schaums—drink wine, whiskey, brandy and 
lager—play base ball, back-gammon and bil- 
liards, and spend countless hours with cards, 
cursing and carousing. 

Now we are so unsophisticated we can’t see 
why women might not as well be permitted to 
fill similar offices with similar salaries, employ 
their deputies, and devote their hours to mar- 
riage, “maternal reasons,’ melancholy and 
madness—families, festivals, fashions, flirta- 
tions and follies—dressing, driving, dining and 
dancing—washing, walking, writing and want- 
ing (to be President)—tailoring, telegraphing, 
tatting and tattling—cooking, calling, catering, 
coquetting, and cutting up generally, as rea- 
son or fancy chances to dictate, provided they 
keep within the bounds of that political nopu- 
larity which always catches the votes! 

Perhaps we are ignorant. Will Mr. Advance 
please inform us which is the more culpable, 
to be “unable to attend to official business for 
maternal reasons or infernal reasons, and in 
which case should the culprit first be punish- 
ed by being deprived of the ballot? 

P. S.—Please insert the above in or near a 
column headed “Divorce,” so that Mr. Ad- 
vance can find it with ease. 

Yours, for the right, Torsy T. 


*This is an incorrect statement of the Advance.—Ep. 


| 
| 





LITERARY NOTES. 


MARGARET. A Tale. By Sylvester Judd. 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


This is one of the books that will hold its 
place in American literature,and which we 
think is destined a much wider acquaintance 
than it has yet enjoyed. Mr. Judd calls his 
book a “tale,” yet it has no plot, and may be 
fairly said to have no characters either, if the 
absence of all characterization may be held 
to constitute such deficiency. A plan there 
is, but aplan which it seems to us might have 
been better carried out in a series of essays. 
There are certain views of religion, and some 
dealing with social problems, and these ele- 
ments are strung together like beads ona 
string of narrative. 

The chief interest of the book is in the 
sketches of nature, and the delineation of 
backwoods manners and customs in the New 
England of the period just following the 
American Revolution. In these things the 
author is quite at home, and we are not ac- 
quainted with better work of the kind by any 
American writer. Mr. Judd’s aim, however, 
was evidently to write a novel of the religious 
sort, perhaps we might say of the sectarian 
and solemn sort, though in him sectarian and 
polemic tendencies are wanting, and the bit- 
terness which they generally possess. Few 
will read “‘Margaret’’ now for the art which its 
author essayed, but for the grace beyond the 
reach of art which ranks his production 
alongside of those of Washington Irving and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. « w. H. 








BUSINESS LETTERS, 
thls head, and correspondents who. hind their favors 


credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention.] 


Business letters received to Feb. 1st :— 

Henry F. Woodman, Laura Ramsdell, Susan C. 
Waters, Hannah B. 8. Redway, Mrs. Charles Reed, 
Dr. F. W. Lilienthal, Mary A. Giddings, Susan F. 
Pierce, L. K. Trowbridge, Fanny Ells, J. C. Bucklin, 
Miss M. F. Burlingame, Martha B. Earle, C. K. Bab- 
cock, Mrs, E. Lincoln, J. Reed, C. Martindale, Miss 
Helen 8. M. Barnes, Charles S. Royes, Fanny Holy (8), 
Jay Chaapel, Mary E. Whitehead, Mrs. R. K. Bolton, 
George Sherwood, Jenny West, Charlotte M. Mason, 
J. McCord, L. P. Danforth, R. F. Mathews, Mrs. M. 
K. Augur, Miss Anna Trader, Lydia A. Hutchinson, 
A. A. Rodgers, E. F. Holbrook, Miss Ann M. R. De- 
Witt, Mary E. Chace, Sophia Drake, Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton, Celia Burleigh (2), C. F. Barr. 








WANTED, a situation as housekeeper in a small 
family. Good references given and required. Ad 
dress, Office Woman’s Journna., No. 3 Tremont 
Place. It Feb. 4. 














- LADIES, 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE the February number of 
Demonrest’s ILLUSTRATED MontTuL_y — the model 
Parlor Bagnine, with splendid novelties, popular mu- 
sic, reliable fashions, and many other attractive fea- 
tures. The beauty of its {ypography, its gems of lit- 
erature, its fund of useful information, its artistic and 
elegant engravings and fashion-plates, cannot be sur- 
pees and the value of the premiums (including a 

autiful $5 chromo) is ——— Yearly, $3. Ad- 
dress W. JENNINGS Demorest, 838 Broadway, New 
York. Feb. 4. 


Mme. Demorest’s Stocking - Sus- 


penders 


Entirely obviate the unpleasant, or, much worse, un 
healthy consequences of impeding the circulation by 
binding the limbs with a band of elastic or other liga- 
ture. They require no buttons or sewing, but are in- 
stantly and conveniently attached, and are very dura- 
ble. No lady or child shonld be without these invalu- 
able Stocking Suspenders. Ladies’, 60 cents; Chil- 
dren’s, 37 cents. Mailed free. Address 
Re DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 
‘eb. 4. 


Demorest’s Young America, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 


A brilliant and useful juvenile monthly, that sur- 
passes all others in its attractiveness. Its numerous 
and beautiful engravings, entertaining stories, origi- 
nal music and other spicy contributions, render it in- 
dispensable in every household where it is introduced. 
The vy offered to each subscriber are really 
wonderful, comprising among them juvenile books to 
the amount of $1.75, a fine chromo worth $5, a stere- 
oscope with a series of views, a good microscope, a 
large wax doll, a morocco reticule, and elegant photo- 
graph album for 50 poten, an opera glass and nu- 
merous other presents, worth more than the cost of 
the year’s subscription. Do not fail to call or address 
\/ 2 ~~ Demorest, 838 Broadway, New York 

eb. 4. 





MME. DEMOREST’S 
Combination Suspender and Shoulder 
Brace. 

These useful and comfortable articles relieve the 
hips and suspend the weight of the skirts on the 

shoulders, and, at the same time, they are so arran, 
that they incline the shoulders back and the chest for- 
ward, giving a very graceful and dignified position to 
the body—conducing to comfort and health—besides 
being very convenient and durable. Every lady 
should wear, and no child should be without them. 
Ladies’, $1.00; Children’s, 75 cents. Mailed free on 
receipt of price. Address MME. DEMOREST, 

Feb. 8. 838 Broadway, New York. 


10 FULL-SIZE CUT PATTERNS 
— OF THE— 
PRINCIPAL DESIGNS 
MME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 


Plate of Fashions, 
— FOR THE — 
SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1871. 


Given with the Bulletin for 50 cents extra, or without 
the Bulletin, 75 cents. 


Fig, 1—Lady’s Cloak. 


y louse. 
“ 3.—Postillion ue. 
“ 4—Lady’s Overskirt. 
“« 7,—Child’s Sack and Overskirt. 
“18.—Lady’s ue, with Vest. 
** 22.—Revers, ar and Sleeves. 

** 25.—Child’s Polonaise. 

* 26.—Boy’s Suit. 

ey 27.-—Lady’s Sleeve. 

Mme. Demorsst’s MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF Fasn- 
10ons for the Spring and Summer of 1871, plain, 0 
cents; cagaatty colored, $1, with book of description. 
Ten full-size patterns, 50 cents extra, mailed free. 
“What to Wear,” or book of descriptions, which ac- 
companies each Bulletin, when sent separately, 15 


cents, post free. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
Feb. 4. 838 Broadway, New York. 
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Chickering & Sons’ 7 
Piano-Fortes. 





pur 


Cross of the 
Legion of Honor, 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS 





“De nt of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The Depart- 
ment has received 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 

of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris U niver- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the same. 
I am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1868, by Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner- 
General and President of the Commissio - 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
als, has the following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: 08,” 

Paris, October, 1867. 

“The highest recognition obtained by any contri- 
butors of Pinos was awarded to your firm—Chickering 


& Sons. 
(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 
Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition, 





“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. 
To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still high- 
er ane of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the hig est award to any competitor. 

(Signed,) OHN G. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen :—The Cross of the 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a yy distine- 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any co ae. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 





U. 8. Commissioner to the Paris Ex 
President of the Commission from the 
consin. 

354 Washington St.. Boston. 


11 East 14th sSt., New York. 
Nov. 26. 3m 


ition, and 
tate of Wis- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


~_aor— 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1871. 


Tue GALAXY, for 1871, promises even greater attrac- 
tions than heretofore. One distinctive feature of Tax 
GALAXY is, the bright, sharp way in which it is ed- 
ited. Every subject of popular interest is at once 
seized upon and written up by the most competent 
person. 

Tae GALAXY has gathered around itself a staff of 
the most popular writers in every department, and it 
is clear that every number is made up with the same 
unity of gerpese and nice discernment of the public 
taste, which characterizes our most successful daily 
and weekly papers. It has been the custom for —_ 
zines to furnish the public with the best selection they 
could make from such articles as were sent to them for 
aap py The day for this h 

r of a first-class y 
to perform from reading manuscript, and culling out 
the best. He must create. He must map out the 
style of magazine he wishes to produce, and then seek 
out the most competent persons to p= my articles 
upon subjects on which the public re to read. 
This important change in the requirements of maga- 
zine literature, THE GALAXY was the first to discern, 
if it did not itself create the change. 

Among the attractions for the coming year, Tax 
GALAXy has engaged Porte Crayon to furnish a se- 
ries of sketches of life and adventure, which will 
revive the old interest in his pictures of American 
scenes. é 

Mrs. Edwards, the author of “Archie Lovell,’ 
“Steven Lawrence” and “Susan Fielding,” will begin 
a new novel in the January number, entitled, “Ought 
We to Visit Her?’’ 

In the January number a new department will be 
opened—a department of science—which will be un- 
der the charge of a distin, hed writer in that field, 
remarkable for his skill in bringing within popular 
apprehension even the more abstruse investigations of 
modern ce 

The remarkable series of papers by distinguished 

ublic men, to which Messrs. Thurlow Weed, J. S. 

Jack, Horatio King and Gideon Welles have con- 
tributed oat the year now closed, will be contin- 
ued during 1871, and will include contributions from 
other public men of high position and wide experi- 
ence. 

Each number will have humorous articles by Mark 
Twain, which are a constant source of delight to the 
public. 

Each number will have a complete review of the 
world of literature, embracing French, German, Eng- 

hand American literature, prepared by the most 
competent writers. 

Mr. Richard Grant White will, early in the year, 
begin his series of articles on “Americanisms,” a con- 
tinuation of the popular series on “Words, and Their 
Uses.” 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has returned to the United 
States, and will contribute regularly to Taz GALAXY 
as heretofore. 


Of other writers who wili have articles in the num- 
bers of Tue GALAXY for 1871, may be named: Bay- 
ard Taylor, 1k Marvel, Parke Godwin, Dr. J. C. Dra- 

, Carl Benson, Laure d’Hautertve (author of the 
Fravena Letters), Prof. J. M. Hart of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and others. 

The regular Soetnene of Tot GALAxy will be 
continued. “Driftwood,” by Philip Quilibet, treating 
of current events, is slivers interesting and instruc- 
tive. The “Nebulz” is b et and attractive. 

Short stories and sketc by the best writers, ia 
abundance. ; 

The conductors of THe GALAxy intend to make it 
even better and more attractive than it has heretofore 
been. No expense will be spared to secure articles of 
the greatest interest to its readers. It Feb. 4. 








Miscellany. 


SEEDS. 
We are sowing, daily sowing. 
Countless seeds of good and ill, 
Scattered on the level lowland, 
Cast upon the windy hill: 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with heaven’s gracious rain : 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 
Of the dry, unyielding plain. 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen ; 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden under foot of men ; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 
Lifeless on the teeming mould; 
Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold ; 
By a whisper sow we bléssings, 
By a breath we scatter strife ; 
In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds of death and life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow alone! 

Bid thine angels guard the furrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 
Filled with mellow, ripened ears— 

Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seed we sowed in tears. 


Check the froward thoughts and passions, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hands, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant lands. 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effurt blessed, 
Till Thine harvest shall be garnered, 
And we enter into rest. 


-_———- 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


A TRADITION OF SWEDEN. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


Charles the XII. of Sweden, surnamed, on 
account of his warlike propensities, by his ad- 
mirers, the “Lion of the North,” and by his 
detractors, with equal justice, perhaps, the 
“Madman of the North,” accidentally en- 
countered, at the chateau Gortz, a young 
creature from the banks of Volga—a niece of 
Baron Gortz. So powerful was the impression 
she at once made upon the hitherto impreg- 
nable heart of the hero, so completely was he 
spellbound in her charms, that he seemed to 
lose all recollection of other matters, even of 
the disastrous battle of Pultowa. 

The name of his enchantress was the Prin- 
. cess Ikla—for she was a princess, her mother, 
the Baron’s sister, having married the Het- 
man of the Tartars. Being left an orphan at 
an early age, she had taken up her residence 
with Baron Gortz in Stralsund. 

The baron was a bit of a historian—or he 
thought he was—and was then engaged in 
writing a history of the king, who called upon 
him often to revise and correct the work. Be- 
sides, the baron was one of the crown council- 
lors, and was often entrusted with important 
business of the state. 

Charles the Twelfth had that desire which 

seems inherent in the breast of greatness—he 
wished to be loved for himself alone, without 
any regard to his state and grandeur; conse- 
quently he had himself presented to Ikla un- 
der the simple title of Count D’Olfen, and in 
that name he paid his court to the erratic 
princess; for her Tartar blood made her dis- 
regard many of the conventionalities of life» 
though her uncle often declared that she had 
the blood of the Gortzs full in ber veins, and 
was no more a Tartar than he was—and there 
was not much of the Kalmuck about him. 
. Baron Gortz was highly delighted at the 
prospect of becoming the uncle of the king; 
but that delight was tempered by a whole- 
some dread of his prospective nephew-in-law. 
For, stripping off the dazzling veil of his mili- 
tary glory, we must acknowledge that the 
“Lion of the North” was an unmitigated ty- 
rant, and ruled his subjects in a very arbitrary 
manner. 

Baron Gortz had proof of this oneday when 
he received a letter from the king. It con- 
tained these words :— 

“Baron de Gortz:—Information has reached 
me that the Captain of Hulans, Gustavus Rei- 
nold, who was condemned to death for neglect 
of orders at the battle Pultowa, but who es- 
caped before the execution of his sentence, 
has been seen in Stralsund. Write instantly 
to the governor; tell him I hold him respon- 


sible for the apprehension of this traitor. 
Within five minutes of his being taken and 


identified, let him be shot. And the m in 
whose house he shall be found shall forth- 
with shot. CHARLES.” 


The letter troubled the good old baron sorely, 
for his niece had made him promise to inter- 
cede for this identical young officer. He broke 
into a cold perspiration when he reflected that 
if he did so the probability was that he should 
get himself shot for the pains. He wished 
fondly in his heart that the king and Ikla were 
married, because then he should be his uncle, 


| sent to say they have reason to believe that a 
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, and he could never think of shooting one of | but I own you beat meat words. I shallsim- | sembled and awaited the presence of the | already independent. 


the royal family. 
He wrote the order to the governor, and | 


' sent it by a servant, who informed him that | 


an officer of the police wished to speak with 
him. Wondering at this, he hastened to the 
hall below. On his return he found Ikla, pe- 
tite, dark-haired, dark-eyed gipsy of a woman, 
gazing listlessly from the large bay window 
| into the street below. She noticed that he 
' was in a state of perturbation. 
“What is the matter?” she asked. 
“I want to put you on your guard,” he ex- 
| claimed breathlessly. “The police have been 





young man is concealed somewhere in my 
chateau.” 


| “I know it,” answered Ikla, coolly. “I con- 


cealed him.” 


“You!” exclaimed the astonished baron. | she said, checking him. “But I am glad I 


| “Who is he?” 

“Gustavus Reinold.” 

The baron uttered a dismal groan. 

“Tkla, you have murdered me!” he cried, 
and sank feebly into a chair. 

“Not so bad as that, I hope,” she replied, 
smilingly. 

“I tell you that whoever harbors the traitor 
is to be shot!” exclaimed the frightened bar- 
| on, irately. 

“You know well that Gustavus is no 
| traitor.” 
“What signifies that? If the king orders it, 
he must be shot—and so must I!” And the 
baron groaned again. “What made you take 
so fatal an interest in this wretched young 
man ?” 

“His misfortune,” replied Ikla. “He is inno- 
cent; I know it,and my dear mother, your 
sister, knew it also. Forced by a cruel and un- 
just sentence to fly this country, he found safe- 
ty and refuge in ours.” 

“Then why the deuce did he leave it ?” 

“To follow me when you sent for me. 
Finding the pursuit so hot, I thought the best 
asylum for him was our chateau.” 

“Iam much obliged to you for the prefer- 
ence,” answered the baron, dolefully. 

At this moment a servant entered the room 
and announced :— 

“Count D'Olfen.” 

The baron’s visage brightened with a hope- 


ful idea. 
“There is but one chance for us all,” he ex- 


claimed ; “marry the Count and then—” 

He checked himself abruptly. 

“If it depends on that, our chance is small,” 
she returned roughly; “but listen to me— 
obey me, and all will yet be well. I intend to 
play a desperate game—but if I win, I shall 
save a life of far more value than my own.” 
She had a rapid conference with the baron, 
and though he listened to her at first with as- 
tonishment and alarm, she finally won him 
over to her purpose, and he promised to as- 
sist her, though it was with fear and trem- 
bling; but he had pretty well made up his 
mind by this time that he should be shot any 
way, and he thought it did not make much 
difference for what. 

He withdrew, and Charles the Twelfth, as 
Count D’Olfen, entered the room. He wore 
the uniform of his favorite regiment; a light 
blue coat trimmed with gold, and the cor- 
ners of the skirts turned back; buff leather 
breeches; high boots of black leather, to 
which a formidable pair of spurs was attach- 
ed; a three-cornered black hat; a black stock ; 
buff gauntlets, and a heavy sword. He looked 
more like a warrior equipped for the field than 
a lover seeking his lady’s bower. 

He felt like a timid school-boy in the pres- 
ence of this piquant beauty, who had stormed 
the outworks of his heart and penetrated to 
the very citadel. Would any one believe that 
he was Charles XII.? He began to doubt him- 
self. Nations trembled at his name, yet he— 
I will not say trembled—but felt very much 
like a fool in the presence of a simple girl. 
He felt that this would neverdo. Though she 
did not know who he was, he must remember 
that he did. 

In her turn Ikla also had her reflections. 

“He seeks a Tartar,” she thought; “he shali 
find one.” 

“What, Count,” she exclaimed, “in regimen- 
tals? How devoted you must be to the king!” 

“Well, I am,” he admitted; “but I came 
here, as well as I can recollect, to tell you how 
devoted I am to you; only I confess myself 
awkward in these matters. I never cared for 
a woman till I saw you.” 

“Why, Count, you must be the very counter- 
part of the king,” cried Ikla coquettishly. 
“They say he hates women.” 

“He does no such thing,” replied Charles 
quickly. 

“How do you know ?” she asked, archly. 

“T think I know him.” 

“You might as well say you think you 
know yourself.” 

“How ?” he cried, suspiciously. 

“Which no man does.” 

“Oh! I know you, at all events. I know 
what a taking, striking, bewitching little crea- 
ture you are; above all, I know how I love 
you! I ama plain, blunt soldier, and like to 
know the worst that can happen tome. Do 
you love me?” 

“Ts that the worst that can happen to you ?” 
she asked, demurely. 

“Tkla, I generally get the best of it at blows. 








ply return to the charge—do you love me ?” 

“I must have proof of your love before I an- 
swer that.” 

“What proof?” | 

“Would you grant any little whim of mine?” | 

“Certainly I would.” 

“Don’t make any rash promises.” | 

“I swear it!” | 

Ikla laughed gleefully, went into an adjoin- 
ing room and brought forward an antique cos- 
tume, such as had been worn by the dames of 
fifty years ago. 

“I have the greatest desire to see how you 
would look dressed as my grandmother,” she 
cried. 

The king was appalled. 

“Death and the dev—,” he began. 

“O, fie! no swearing in a lady’s presence,” 


have discovered what your love amounts to.” 

He expostulated with her, and ended, as 
common mortals do, in submitting to a wo- 
man’s will. This love is a powerful master. 
She dressed him in a petticoat, and a heavy 
brocade dress,and tied the high-starched cap 
tightly under his chin. 

“Faugh!” he cried, in disgust, “this dress 
makes me smell like a muskrat.” 

“You don’t like perfumes, then ?” 

“No — yes — one, gunpowder! I’m like 
Charles the Twelfth, and there’s no other per- 
fume for me but gunpowder!” 

“O,I wish I were his wife!’ exclaimed Ikla, 
fervently. 

He regarded her in pleased surprise, 

“What! are you in love with the king?” 

“QO, dear,no! Only one might be inclined 
to sacrifice one’s self for the sake of one’s 
country.” 

Charles smiled grimly. 

“You are vastly condescending,” he replied ; 
“and pray, what else would you do for your 
country ?” 

“I would soften his character. I would 
tame his lion, and he should soon be as much 
beloved as he already is admired and feared.” 

“And how is this marve] to be accomplish- 
ed?” inquired Charles, so much interested 
that he forgot the ridiculous figure he cut in 
the old woman’s clothes. 

“Sit down and let me tell you. There, now, 
you must fancy yourself Charles XII.” 

“Well, I do,” he answered, with a signifi- 
cant smile. 

“Consider me the queen,” she continued, 
and drew up her chair beside him. 

“Go on,” he cried, rather pleased with the 
conceit. 

“I should devote my life to obtaining and 
securing his confidence.” 

“We will suppose you have it.” 

“Then I should use it to make him submit, 
on all fitting occasions, to my sovereign will. 
I would teach him the true value of his noble 
prerogative.” 

“Which is—” 

“Mercy!” 

“Come, come, Charles the Twelfth is severe, 
I know, but he is just.” 


“Not always. Witness the case of Captain 
Reinold.” 
Charles started and looked at her suspi- 

ciously. 


“What do you know of the culprit?” he 
cried. 

“His sentence is unjust,” she answered, 
firmly ; “and he is therefore a fit object for the 
interference of the queen.” She arose, went 
to the table and took a paper from it. 

“Now, if I were the queen, I would ap- 
proach the king as I do you, with this paper 
in my hand.” She walked up to him with 
dignity. “I would say to him, ‘Sire, your hon- 
orand your glory both require that you should 
put your name to this—sign.” 

He took the paper from her in surprise and 
locked at it. 

“A pardon for Captain Reinold!” he ex- 
claimed, and his brow darkened angrily. ‘‘In- 
deed! then, my little dear friend, if I were 
Charles the Twelfth, this would be my an- 
swer.” 

He tore up the paper. Nothing discomposed, 
she immediately drew another paper from her 


then,” she said, and knelt at his feet plead- 
ing as she spoke, “King of Sweden, your eyes 
are blinded not by justice, but by anger. 
When Captain Reinold was intrusted with 
that order, he found the battle of Pultowa ir- 
retrievably lost; if he had delivered it, he 
would only have caused a massacre of the 
Swedish prisoners by the remorseless Rus- 
sians. For this reason alone he did not deliv- 
er it, and then incurred your majesty’s dis- 
pleasure.” 

“J desire to know the reason of the extra- 
ordinary interest you take in this young 
man?” he asked, curiously, and she thought 
by his tone be was jealous. 

“You shall know, Count,” she answered, 
“when you have promised to obtain the par- 
don from the king.” 

“TI will make no such promise,” cried 
Charles, sternly. 

A timid knocking at the door disturbed 
them. Ikla would have opened it, but Charles, 
aware of the ridiculous manner in which he 
was dressed, detained her. Then the voice of 
the baron was heard in very tremulous ac- 


move the dress, for he found it impossible to | 
do so, but she only laughed at his predica- | 
ment. 

“Wretched girl!’ he exclaimed, angrily; 
“you force me to declare myself—I am the 
king!” j 

But she only laughed the louder. | 

“Sire,” she answered, with a mocking cour- | 
tesy, “I have known it from the first. Sign 
the pardon, therefore, or I will at once admit 
the council, and let them see how you lvok in 
my grandmother’s clothes.” 

The king was obliged to acknowlege himself 
fairly vanquished. He signed the pardon, and | 
Ikla freed him from the obnoxious garments. | 
Then she admitted her uncle and informed 
the king that he was all the council that had | 
assembled, and reiissured the poor baron, who | 
looked half frightened to death, for the share 
he had taken in this little plot. 

“Baron de Gortz,” said Charles, “for certain | 
reasons I have pardoned Captain Reinold. | 
Let his pardon be sent to him at once.” 
Ikla took the pardon. H 
“There is no occasion to send it, sire,” she | 
said. “I can deliver it myself. Gustavus is | 
concealed in this chateau.” 

“Gustavus again!” cried the king, sharply. 
“Is this man your lover?” 

“He is—and would have been my husband.” 

“Then you have deceived me every way.” 

“No, sire; you deceived yourself. Had I 
been ambitious, I might have sealed your 
ruin; as it is, I have saved Sweden from a 
queen who would not have been worthy of her, 
and restored to her a king who is.” 

He was determined she should not beat him 
in every way. 

“Tkla,” he exclaimed, “I restore Reinold to 
favor, make him a Colonel, and, as I have my 
doubts about him, marry him. No doubt you 
will teach him to obey orders in the future; 
and may he not find—” 

“What Vad 

“That he has caught a Tartar!” H 


AN EXPERIMENT.---No 17. 


AMONG THE MASSES. | 


I left the J.’s Oct. 11th, feeling that I had 
tested the position thoroughly ; had proved all 
that could be proved in that place, and had 
learned whatever was worth learning. The 
way seemed to open for me to try an aristo- 
cratic family—one that had the name of “hold- 
ing their heads very high.” So I went for- 
ward in that direction, spending five weeks 
there. With the developments of those weeks, 
and my graduation into my present sphere of 
labor, I hope yet to acquaint the readers of the 
JOURNAL, if they are sufficiently interested to 
read. Please bear in mind that this is not a 
romance. I might get up something far more 
thrilling than these articles, did Idraw on my 
imagination. I adhere strictly to the truth, 
omitting and condensing, of course, but report- 
ing even conversations as near as possible, ver- 
batim. In the hope that all who read, rich or 
poor, masters or maids, will be instructed by | 
this experiment, will be furnished with at least | 
one thought that never struck them before—in | 
this hope I write. 

Let me, however, pause in the narrative a 
few moments among the masses. Of judging 
of many things, I have had most excellent op- 
portunities. Besides social gatherings, Ihave 
attended fairs, picnics, the temperance socie- 
ty, and later, in this city, I have an extensive 
acquaintance in the families of mechanics and 
shopkeepers. 

Iam overjoyed at finding so much 

HAPPINESS | 
in the world; have always pitied common peo- 
ple; knew they were without many of the 
pleasures of mind and taste possessed by culti- 
vated circles, and supposed, judging from the 
representations in stories, that they were en- 
vious of the upper classes, and discontented 
with their lot. I find, however, that they 
trouble themselves as little about the aristoc- 
racy as the aristocracy do about them. They 
seem to appreciate the fact that they have no 
taste for style and display, and shrink from the 
burden that these would prove. Often they 
make shrewd remarks, showing that the glit- 
ter has not blinded their eyes to the worth- 
lessness of much that is prized in “Upper Ten- 
dom.” They have their simple pleasures, 
their round of visiting the dozen or two friends 
who compose their world. Neither do they 
expect, or desire, that their children should be 
ladies and gentlemen. Every boyis not raised 
for a president, nor every girl for a president’s 
wife. It is asource of much gratification to 
me to reflect on the vast amount of happiness 
enjoyed in our country by those who have nei- 
ther poverty nor riches—a class constituting 
the buik of our population. 

True, they are devoted to the ‘almighty dol- 
lar.” But not from a wish to make them 
selves ladies and gentlemen, but because—be- 
cause—well,I must confess,if it were to save my 
life, I could not give any reason why people 
do strive to add dollar to dollar and acre to 
acre, spend the years that fly swifter than a 
skateron the ice, in gathering those riches 
that all see every day taking to themselves 
wings and flying away. Itis notthe poor who 
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And these do so, not 


count. Charles in dismay begged Ikla to re- | for what money will buy, for, in order to ac- 


cymulate, they, without any lease of life, deny 
themselves pictures, books, excursions, and 
practice a painstaking economy in their every- 
day expenditures. One would suppose that 
those who are Christians would devote the 
money they profess to believe wholly the 
Lord’s to the advancement of his cause, and 
that those who have no hope beyond a life that 
may end at any moment would spend their 
means in presentenjoyment. But facts do not 
correspond to this supposition, and I am at a 
loss for an explanation. : 

“HE’s,” “SHE’s,” “HIm’s” AND “HER’s.”’ 

Have you ever heard plain people talk, and 
use large words with ludicrous inaccuracy ? 
Well, that is a style assumed for special occa- 
sions. I was astonished at the discovery 
that they speak among themselves with com- 
mon-sense simplicity and directness. They 
possess, besides, a faculty for understanding 
language of which book-learning deprives one, 
I presume. Certainly I am destitute of it. 
For instance: One day in company, “Cousin 
Jane” was relating the denouement of a recent 
engagement. She’ proceeded after this man- 
ner:— 

“We were down to Mary’s. "Twas the day 


she put up seventeen cans of tomatoes, and _ 


she was making tomato butter. We all 
pitched in to help her, when he came in. I 
seen a letter sticking out of his pocket and 
snatched it for fun. ‘That ere’s for Sarah 
Ann,’ says he. And she took it to look at it. 
‘It’s from him,’ says she. Well, you know the 
three boys were a-waitin’ on her, so we didn’t 
know which one it was. I thought it was 
Jim’s hand-writing, and wanted to open it. 
Allon us wanted to open it, ‘Lor, says she, 
‘we can seal it up again, and she'll never 
know it.’ Marthy Jane said it was Sam’s, and 
some of ’ein Bill Shaw, but when we came to 
open it—” 

“QO, did you open it ?”” 

“He did. We got in a frolic, and he held it 
over the tea-kettle and it came open itself, 
and there, sure enough, it was his’n.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t ha’ believed it!” 

“But it was, so she needn’t deny it.” 

Now, this was worse than Greek tome. I 
had no conception to whom the “he’s” and 
“she’s” referred, much less who was designat- 
ed by “his’n.” But it was perfectly evident 
that every one else in the room understood 
the entire story. Afterward, by questioning 
one who was present, I learned that Sarah 
Ann and Jim were the parties engaged, and 
that Mary’s husband opened the letter. I pos- 
sessed one valuable clue to interpretation 
when I discovered that after the mention of a 
woman’s name, “he’’ refers to her husband, 
and vice versa. What a funny sensation of- 
ten comes over one! Mind alert, striving to 
hold the thread of the narrative, feeling one’s 
eyes fairly snap with eager attention, while 
the “he’s” and the “she’s,” the “him’s” and 
the“her’s,” flow onin a continuous stream. I 
shall pass the remainder of my life in the 
painful certainty that I have married many to 
the wrong partners, and have actually killed 
and buried those who are still living. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The ignorance of many of our well-to-do 
people astonishes me. They have good com- 
mon-sense, and are sharp at a bargain, but 
they read our mother tongue as stumblingly 
as a seminary girl reads French. In an ordi- 
nary newsparer article there occurs one word 
in about every line of the meaning of which 
they are ignorant. I noticed this among the 
youth as well as the parents. In the farming 
districts so soon as a girl is old enough to 
learn much at school, she is old enough to 
work at home. 

And there is no end to the work. The 
number of cows may be increased, and the 
preserving, canning, etc., ad libitum. Money 
can be made byit. So the girls are kept from 
school almost or quite the whole year round. 
Boys nearly ditto, for there is wood to cut, 
and much to do even in winter. In towns the 
boys are early placed in stores, and the girls 
have the advantage, especially where there are 
several near of an age in one family. 

I have added another reform to my list— 
compulsory education. With Woman Suf- 
frage, prohibitory laws, and compulsory educa- 
tion, our nation may be expected to steer 
clear of the breakers, safe into the millennial 
harbor in reserve for all good countries. I 
wonder that the press does not raise a hue 
and cry on this subject. I wonder that every 
sheet does not contain arousing appeal. Noth- 
ing could be more to the interests of publish- 
ers than to convert the nation into readers. 
While every newspaper paragraph is a brown 
study to the masses of our people—the words 
not understood in houses that contain no dic- 
tionary—of course there is not as much read- 
ing done, not as many books and papers pur- 
chased, as if education were universal. Is it 
too much to ask that every man and woman 
shall be able to read the English language 
with an ease and fluency, that shall render 
the employment a recreation instead of a slow 
and difficult study ? 

Sometimes the children do not wish to at- 
tend school, and parents fail to urge it. Of- 
tener the parents, ignorant themselves, not 
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positively detrimental. But the most Qeanent | 
hindrance, I am convinced, arises from the 
avaricious selfishness of the parents. Can we 
not have a law that will secure to every child 
the priceless boon of the “three R’s?” Ameri- 
ca, that prides herself in setting an example 
tothe world, might be benefited by occasion- 
ally studying the precedent of other nations. 
SCREAMING. 

While I am in a fault-finding humor, and 
while it remains the fashion for women writ- 
ers to condemn other women, to magnify 
peccadilloes, “making mountains of mole- 
hills,’ I want to ask why women scream as 
they do? I don’t refer to the “shriekers.” 
They are doubtless mild at home, and shriek 
only when they are paid for it. But many 
women, I had almost said the majority, and 
even “ladies,’’ scream at the tops of their 
voices in ordinary conversation. One queries 
whether they have ever heard of “a low voice, 
that sweet thing in woman.” Onall occasions, 
and under all circumstances, in the street, the 
house, and even the sick-room; to their 
friends, their children, their sérvants; when 
pleased and stil] more when angry, they “lift 
up their voices like a trumpet, and cry aloud.” 
Many young ladies mistake yelling for anima- 
tion. Why, my dear girls, you can be lively, 
sprightly, animated, without uttering one 
yell. Children, whether boys or girls, scream ; 
but men do not unless angry. Then why 
should women talk as though they had been 
trained in a factory, and obliged to elevate 
their voices above the noise of the machinery ? 

As a habitual swearer can never seu strong 
language, so a screamer looses the emphasis 
of an occasional loud tone. There is, be- 
sides, a moral worth in subdued accents. 
When at the South, being called upon to tell 
a story to a hall-full of little children, I 
printed on the blackboard, as the subject 
to be illustrated, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” and asked, “What is ‘a soft answer?’ ” 
alittle one rose promptly, and said, ‘‘A low 
answer.”’ I had expected a different reply, 
but from that time to the present, some 
two or three years, I have observed the 
magical power of simply a low tone to 
check anger—to turn “away wrath.” 

Was there ever a strife or angry dispute 
carried-on by subdued voices? If in any fam- 
ily quarrel one member will drop the voice 
almost to a whisper, the instant effect will be 
as “oil upon the troubled waters.” ‘Try this 
the first time a contention arises. Noise is 
exciting. A low tone is, to a certain extent, 
necessarily mild, although it may be equally 
decided and emphatic. In the working of all 
machinery (can we except the social?) noise 
and friction are in exact proportion. The 
most beautiful machinery I ever examined 
was in the United States Mint in Philadel- 
phia—the “noiseless machine”’—the pride of 
the establishment. 

It is a mistake to suppose that children 
obey more readily when screamed at. None 
quicker than they to perceive that the bluster 
is simply a cover of weakness, on the general 
principle that “a barking dog never bites.” 

Let us follow his example of whom it was 
predicted, “He shall not strive, nor cry, nei- 
ther shall any man hear his voice in the 
street.” 0. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


[Related by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, at the meeting of 
“‘Sorosis,”’ New York, Jan. 3, 1871, in answer to the 
question :—‘ What are the benefits ofa Ladies’ Club?’’] 

Twenty-six years ago, in a small county 
town in a new part of the West, three ladies 
were spending a social evening together. 
Their husbands had gone to attend “A Gen- 
tlemen’s Literary Club.” The conversation 
of the ladies naturally branched off on to “Lit- 
erary Clubs,” and the superior advantages of 
men over women for mental culture and im- 
provement, in which mothers, wives and 
daughters shared no part or lot. 

One said: “Why not have a society of our 
own; meet once a week and establish our own 
phase of social life ?”’ 

“What will the men and people think?” 

“Let them think as they please, and let us 
for once be independent.” 

The three ladies accepted the proposition, 
and before they parted a very brief “‘Constitu- 
tion,’ with accompanying By-Laws equally 
brief, was written out, and each lady, with a 
copy in her hand, went forth with a promise to 
see as many of her lady friends as possible be- 
fore the ensuing Friday evening and lay the 
matter before them. The result was that thir- 
ty ladies met and formed a society, called by 
the modest name of the “Woman’s Society for 
Improvement.” 

I need not waste time in telling you what a 
shock modern propriety received by the move- 
ment; nor the frantic shrieks of, “Out of your 
sphere,” that went echoing through our homes, 
as one after another of the household devotees 
of our humble village of three thousand peo- 
ple joined our society. “Odd Fellows,” “Free 
Masons,” “Sons of Temperance,” “Whig 
Clubs,” “Glee Clubs,” “Literary Clubs,’ &c., 
all cried out lustily in derision. 

“A Petticoat Court to decide the merits of 
fashions, hired girls and cooking-stoves,” ex- 
claimed one class. “A Goose Congress, to 
regulate curtain lectures and control hus- 
bands,” said another. “An infidel move- 
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heeded not; but went steadily on our way, 
and they all finally decided on the respectful 
name of the “Woman’s Club.” 

For three years we missed no week of gath- 
ering together—never an evening without 
some written paper and an earnest subject of 
discussion. What did you discuss? Permit 
an anecdote before I answer:— 

An old man one day drove a rickety one- 
horse cart through the city of Vincennes, In- 
diana. 

“Hallo, friend,” shouted a man on the side- 
walk, “what are you loaded with ?” 

“Fruit and furnitur’,’ was the laconic an- 
swer. 

“What kind of fruit?” 

“Punkins.” 

“What furniture?” 

“Hoop-poles.” 

Now, in this age of refinement and culture, 
I may be accused of as gross a blunder in mis- 
naming things if I tell you we discussed “Art, 
Science and Literature,” as did the old farm- 
erof Vincennes. We wrote papers on many 
subjects: The art of true housekeeping, and 
the grand art for which all other arts were 
made—the art of making happy homes; the 
best and wisest methods of dealing with -chil- 
dren; of simplifying labor and rendering the 
sweetest and commonest duties of life in the 
highest style of pre-Raphaelism ; the science of 
chemistry, too; the affinities between caloric, 
cooking-stoves and roasts and broils; the phi- 
losophy of bread-making and its relations to 
human bodies; the physiology of our own or- 
ganisms and the most approved methods of 
preserving them inviolate for life and its no- 
blest, holiest uses; the botany of our gar- 
dens and window-sills as well as the beautiful 
flora of our own hills. More than one paper 
we had on astronomy, and we walked out on 
our balconies and house-tops and studied the 
starry heavens with our own eyes, and grew 
into the belief that the old rhyme of 


“High diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon,” 


was not the best possible mental food for in- 
fant minds. Papers, too, on geology were 
read, entertaining and instructive; bon mots, 
poems and songs helped to speed the hours. 
Our husbands were farmers, mechanics, 
tradesmen, artisaus, artists, teachers, stu- 
dents, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, judges and 
Congressmen. We found on their tables the 
literature of the age: Blackwood, Edinburgh 
Review, London Quarterly, Westminster, Lit- 
tell, Putnam, New England Quarterly, and 
others too numerous to mention. And in 
the expressive Western phrase, “We pitched 
in,” read, thought, and reflected, and carried 
our best to the “Woman’s Society for Im- 
provement,” alias, the “‘Woman’s Club,” alias 
“Sorosis.” 
“Of what benefit was this woman’s club? We 
became better acquainted with each other, and, 
of course better friends; learned to be more 
tolerant and harmonious; rubbed out our prej- 
udices; discovered the possibilities of our own 
womanly nature; grew self-reliant and able, 
and willing to speak our own thoughts freely 
to each other; took in larger and more com- 
prehensive views of common life and duty; 
expanded our views of woman's sphere and 
woman’s mission; lifted ourselves on to higher 
platforms of thought and took broader out- 
looks of humanity and its needs, and when 
once each year we made a little festival and in 
vited the lords of creation to come and ea 
with us the fruit that we had found so 
“good for food, pleasant to the taste, and a 
thing to be desired to make one wise,” they 
came nothing loth and did eat and drink with 
us, and listened, too; declared our essays were 
wonderful (for women); our baked meats ex- 
cellent; our pastries exquisite ; that our sweet- 
meats were never finer, and, on the whole, 
that the Woman’s Club was a “trump,” and 
they would not object to a “union!” (We de- 
clined the honor of being swallowed.) 
By and by, after over 150 meetings, some s of 
our best members 


“Passed the flower-encircled door,” 
That gives us back no loves.” 


Others went their way and became centers 
of other social circles, and at last the light 
grew dim like a candle burnt out in the socket, 
and was no more, but not until it had guided 
many feet in the search toward the paths of 
the good and true and beautiful, which are of 
God. 

Now, why may not such a social work be 
carried on in every town and village in the 
United States? The Western society for im- 
provement spent no money, had no printed 
cards or forms, and their weekly meetings 
were without ceremony or refreshments, save 
in “feast of reason and flow of soul,” and were 
a great saving in tea-parties and the usual ex- 
pensive entertainments. Will not the advo- 
cates of Woman’s Suffrage think of the mat- 
ter? 

THE Michigan Teacher vouches for the fol- 
lowing as a bona fide letter from an applicant 
for the membership of a school not far from 


Kalamazoo :— 

Michigan October the 8, 1870-——sir I! (giv- 
ing his name) will except of your scool imme- 
diate. And I wish to know when you wish 
me to take pny my of it, and I will teach for 
$40 for 22 days for a month! and boarded. 
Let me know immediate direct thus (his name) 





the Letter and i will be sure to git the Letter! | 
I (name n) have tought 2 terms school & I 
attended Colledge 4 yrs at detroit michigan 
and am 26 years oe I take the school 
Journal Monthly! of M chigan ! detroit! Yours 
with respects 

We wonder how many of our lady teachers 
can equal that. We rather think if women 
voted in Michigan, that that schoolmaster 
would not be “abroad” very much. 
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without making any express provision for the 
granting of divorces, recognizes the fact that 
the marriage tie can thus be dissolved; and as 
under this provis‘on, some of the judges of 
the State have heard and granted petitions for 
divorce, while others have refused to grant 
such petitions, a divorce bill has been intro- 
duced in the Legislature to regulate the mat- 
ter. Before the war, divorce was unknown 
to the laws of the State. 

THE following receipt is given by an ex- 
change for manufacture of ice: Procure about 
fifty empty flour-barrels, at a cost of twenty 
cents each, gradually pour in water, until each 
contains a solid mass of ice. The barrels are 
then put away in the cellar and entirely cov- 
ered with sawdust. As ice is required a bar- 
rel is broken. 

CANADA omovies ar a aunt ont radical 
reform in her educational system. A bill is 
now before the Ontario Legislature, which 
provides that all schools shall be free and at- 
tendance compulsory. It is also proposed to 
introduce into the schools a course of study of 
natural history, chemistry and agriculture, 
and to establish industrial schools. 











HUMOROUS. 


Minnie Warren, who travels with the Tom 
Thumbses, cannot live long—the reason is that 
she is very short and does not grow any. 

“Let me up,” said the under man in a fight 
the otherday. “I won’t do it,” said the other. 
“Tt was too much trouble to get you down.” 


There is a Servian Prince in the Prussian 
army whose name is so long that a company 
of engineers have been ordered to level down 
the consonants and use it as a pontoon bridge. 


Mr. Benedick—‘*By Jove! what an awful 
smell of asafetida this egg has!” Mrs. B.—*“O, 
how shocking! Now that I think of it, I did 
throw away some asafetida pills, and I sup- 
pose the hens have been eating them.” 

“Arthur,” said a good-natured father to his. 
young hopeful, “I did not know until to-day 
that you had been whipped last week.” 
“Didn’t ‘you, pa?” replied the hopeful; “I 
knew it at the time.” 

A lady of Williamsport says she wishes some 
one would invent a “legometer,” to attach to 
men’s pedals, so that wives may determine the 
distance travelled by their husbands, when 
they want to “just step down to the postof- 
fice,” of an evening. 


man, on a poor blind man,” said a beggar to a 
person passing by. “Ifyou are blind,my good 
fellow, how did you know that I was young?” 

“Oh, sir! I made a mistake,” said the beggar; 
“pray give a trifle to a poor dumb man!” 

A wealthy gentleman, who owns a country 
seat, nearly lost his wife, who fell into a river 
which flows through his estates. He an- 
nourced the narrow escape to his friends, ex- 
pecting their congratulations. One of them— 
an old bachelor—wrote as follows : ‘I always 
told you that river was too shallow.” 

A gentleman, chiding his son for his scamp- 
ish habits, remarked: “Why, when I was your 
age, my father would not allow me to go out 
of the house after dark!’ “Then you hada 
deuce of a father, you had,” sneered the young 
profligate; whereupon the father very harshly 
vociferated, “I had a confounded sight better 
one than you, you young rascal!” 

Alderman G.—“What is that, Hemily? 
Read that again, dear”’ Emily—‘By a won- 
derful provision of nature, the camel is enabled 
to take a great supply of food, having been 
provided for that purpose with three stom- 
achs.” Alderman G.—“Wonderful provision 
of nature! I should think it was! Three 
stomachs! and for a camel, and we have only 
one.” 

“Sir,” said a fierce lawyer, “do you, on your 
solemn oath, declare this is not your hand- 

writing?”’ “I reckon not,” was the cool reply, 
“Does it resemble your handwriting?” “Yes, 
sir; I think it don’t.” “Do you swear that it 
don’t resemble your handwriting?” “Well, I 
do, old head.” “You take your solemn oath 
that this writing does not resemble yours a 
single letter?’ “Y-e-a-s, sir.’ “Now, haw 
do you know?” “ ’Cause I can’t write.” 


We meet with this witty and unanswerable 
retort in a sketch of a short trip through a 
portion of Ireland. The writer is conversing 
with his car-driver: “Are you a Catholic, Jim- 
my?” “Yis, yer honor.” “And pray to the 
Virgin Mary?” “I do, yerhonor.” “Well, she 
was a good woman. The Bible saysso. But 
she may have been no better than your moth- 
eror mine.” “That’s thrue, yer honor; but 
then you'll allow there’s a mighty difference in 








ment,” solemnly proclaimed a third. We 


Kalamazoo Michigan! put a one sent stamp on 


their children.” 


THE new Constitution of South Carolina, 


“Pray bestow your charity, young gen tle- | 
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Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MAN U- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1 1 a 
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Terkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 






Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower r ——~ oa 
_ 1 Se Lo mena) of ne Satee. reven- 

ve, erative, Luxur' 
all retreshers in hot weather, ns. The best of 

HOURS. {eens 00 A. M.tol1P.M. Genrte 
MEN—6 to 8} A. M., 2 toy x’. M. ,and until 11 Wednes- 
DEAN. cot aturday day svonings. ( Closed Sondoge) 5 L. L. 
‘ y 8. 


ALCOMANIE, are and 
ers for WAX TIO ERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcom: FREE. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above a fhe 





f k, 
¢ Ay t = — Sr. 5 the Boston 
$5. INSTALLMENTS. a5, 
REMOVAL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE, 

(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 

We have removed from 130 Tremont street to the new 
383 W = — rooms Weee 
ashin 
where we shall sell Higty LT, “iret rt class SEWIN G itA- 
CHINES on more favora) han any Camps. 
ny in New,England FOR C! CASH 
Cash by $5 Ryd Installments, or may 
for in Work, 

Ladies rc to 4. a Machine on any pies ams 

= is 4 to their advantage to call before purchasin 


LADIES 
SUPPORTERS, 


INVENTED AND FITTED ‘ay 


MRS. L. W. TUCK. 


Something new and convenient. A supporter based 
upon HyGiENIC PRINCIPLES. 
Elastic Bandages, Trusses, Invalids’ Cor- 
sets and Porous Rabber Pliasters. 
28 Winter Street, (Room 17,) 
BOSTON. 
_Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 3m Noy. 12. 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, STEVEns. 
_ Jan. 21. - 8m 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, 
The finest assortment of water-color boxes “fit. 
fed” suitable for ary / poe resents to be found in Bos- 
ton. ALKER, Importer, 
= Lwadingees street, opposite Adams ae 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 

NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles 
AND I8 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


(ay New and improved Drawina-Room CoacuEs 
are attached to the train leaving New York at 10.00 
A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 A.M., running through with- 
= change, and Lae © a fine opportuni view- 
the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while 
oying the comfort and retirement of a private 
Draw ng-Room. 
ificent Day and Night Coaches, ofa styte 
peciliar to this line, are run through without chan, 
tween New York and Rochester, See — 
Cleveland, Cincinnati ond inte intermediate 


Baggage Checked hr 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any 
other route. 
Four Express Trains daily leave New York froa 
Depot foot of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
sonatas thi 
with ali WESTERN AND SOUTHE 
TRAINS LEAVE CincINNATI by Columbus, a ‘time, 
m Depot cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at, 
7 A.M.fand 9.45 P.M, 
running through to New York without change. 
Leave CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from 
Atlantic and Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
Leave Dunkirk by New York time, from Union 


Depot, at 
1.30 P. M. and’ 9.50 P.M. 

Leave Bur¥aLo by New York ims, from Depot 

cor. Exchange and Michigan streets, a 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 1. 20 P.M. 

Leave Rocuxster by New York time, from Gu.- 
esee Valley Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices 
throughout the country. 














L. D. Rucker. May 2d, | WM. R. Barr, 
Gen. Sup’t. : { 1870. } Gen. Pass't Ag’t. 


WITHOUT cuauen, ond cannes conpotting , 
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SOME TRUTH IN IT. 


“Women never speak to the point: they use 


* 
“ 


these faults more apparent than in a sehool- 
room. 
plain lucidly and coherently 2 mathematical 
problem or scientific fact.” So said an ex- 
member of the Board of Education. Several 
ladies present took his remarks in high dud- 
geon and deigned him no reply, but one of the 
number resolved in her mind a certain prov- 
erb of the Quakers: “If a man throw salt at 
thee, it will not hurt unless thou hast sore | 
places.” Not long after the same individual | 
had an opportunity to test the truth of the ae- | 
cusations, for she attended the Normal School 
quite reguiarly for the purpose of observing | 
the difference between the answers of male | 
and female students, and she must confess | 
that she holds little anger against the auda- | 
cious ‘committee man.” 

If a question was asked & young man, and 
he did not know the answer, he said so frank- 
ly, and afterward remained silent. If the 
same mishap befell a young lady, she gave no 
outward sign, but commenced a reply, first, 
by a most knowing look and reflective atti- 
tude; the second was “diverse from the first,” 
consisting of the following inquiries: “Did 
you mean, sir?” “Did you intend to convey 
the idea, sir?” “Would you suppose the best 
way to perform the example, sir?” and num- 
berless other “leading questions,” of no impor- 
tance to the reader, but invaluable to the pro- 
pounder, followed in bewildering succession, 
until the unwary teacher fell into the trap so 
adroitly set, gave the clue to the desired an- 
swer, which the girl was not slow in unravel- 
ing. 

This tendency of girls to talk around what 
they cannot talk at gives occasion for the 
opinion, that girls are too verbose and indefi- 
nite, They seem to indorse the moral to a 
certain fable: “Skill is better than strength.” 

A little girl is more sensitive to failures than 
a boy, hence she early learns to devise ways 
by which such accidents may be averted. A 
little boy survives “going down,” and holds 
up his head with Spartan temper, even at the 
foot of the class, while his sister loses self- 
respect and self-possession if she misses, and 
when she starts down, her apron starts up, 
and a veiled mourner sidles into the humiliat- 
ing place. As the two grow older, the one 
still retains his heroic spirit and dares to say, 
“I don’t know, sir,” but where is the young 
lady who will admit so much, without a great 
deal of circumlocution, or the excuse, “I mis- 
understood the question.” 

For some reason there is disgrace attached 
to the failure of a girl, from which boys go 
scot-free. You will not only observe this in 
school, but in society, in business and on the 
public platform. To-day the works and words 
of woman are scrutinized and criticized, and 
prophets cease not to cry, “Woe! woe! to the 
inhabitants of the earth!’ because her feet are 
turning into new paths, and her thoughts into 
new channels. If she fails in one particular, 
“I told you so”’—"I knew just how it would 
turn out,” greet her ears. It is as if a man 
never miscaleulated, never misjudged, never 
misinterpeted the signs of the times, but al- 
ways did wisely and acceptably, and opened 
his mouth but to give egress to words of truth 
and wisdom. 

However, I am inclined to think we affixed 
that penalty of disgrace to ourselves, by whin- 
ing and crying when wecould not succeed. It 
is as natural for the little girl to shed tears 
when she cannot ‘‘do the sum,” as it is for her 
brother to say, “Hang it ali! who cares?’’ 
His brave acceptance of the situation dignifies 
it, while her sobbings emphasize weakness and 
incapacity, and she is unfortunately identified 
with both. And when tears are too babyish, 
another refuge for wounded pride must be 
found, and she finds it in expedients. Last 
year two-thirds of the young ladies present for 
examination were as cunning and wary as 
foxes, and if the School Examiners found out 
how much or how little each one knew they 
were shrewd. 

It is not pleasant to be called “the weaker 
vessel,” but infinitely more unpleasant to prove 
one’s self the abominable thing; and when a 
defective education is called to the front seat, 
and brought under a cross fire of questions, 
we do not wonder it dodges or parries the at- 
tack. It requires an awful amount of moral 
courage to confess ignorance, and a woman 
may almost as well commit suicide as to con- 
fess it—indeed, it is signing her own death- 
warrant. “What do girls know?” “What, 
can women do?” “How would they vote?” 
These are the sneering questions of the major- 
ity of men, and they who cannot or dare not 
prove what they know or what they can do 
put on the appearance of wisdom and so try to 
improve the general reputation of women. 

A lady correspondent of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican wrote, that being question- 
ed in Europe about the “Alabama” claim, and 
not knowing whether a titled Englishman 
sailed the vessel or it sailed itself, she took 
high moral ground, and thus escaped confess- 
ing her ignorance. Probably it is safe to oc- 
cupy “moral ground,” but men and times are 
constantly bringing forward questions, and 
there is no “high mora] ground” within a 
thousand miles of them to standon! Far bet- 





multiplicity of words, and nowhere are | 


Not one lady in one hundred can ex- | 


| restricted voting that now obtains. 
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| ter sometimes say, “I don’t know,” justas men | and the address of these ladies was received | who more than any other procured for her the 


| do, and then not act as ifit were a shame to 
| miss; or,if knowing, drive straight to the 
point, though the way thither lies through 
| the heart of one’s best friend. 

Mirtam M, Coie. 


WOMAN'S WORK AND EDUCATION. 


Rev. Dr. Elliot, a distinguished Unitarian 
clergyman of St. Louis, Mo., has recently de- 
livered an essay, before the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, on “Woman’s Work 
and Education in America.” The essay is 
worthy of all praise. Weshall make our read- 
ers acquainted with at least some portions of 
it, by and by. We have space now to refer 
only to what the learned Doctor says upon 
Woman Suffrage, as follows :— 

We may reasonably prefer educated suffrage, 

and may regret that it was not established as 
the basis of our institutions, instead of the un- 
That has 
always been my own opinion, although my 
fears of anticipated evils are gradually passing 
away. But, granting the danger to exist, we 
cannot now turn back, and having already 
admitted all the worst destructive powers of 
ignorance and vice, shall we persist in exclud- 
ing that part of society which is most strongly 
bound to the maintenance of good order and 
purity of manners and peace? As a whole, 
women are better than men, more moral and 
more retined. We cannot spare them as friends 
and helpers in the great Armageddon struggle 
which is going on. 

Do you say that woman will not be benefited 
by the change? Perhaps not. Yet our read- 
ing of history leads us to see,in the records 
both of ancient and modern civilization, that 
although there has been a great deal of gen- 
erosity in the treatment of woman, there has 
been very little justice. There has been chiv- 
alry and worship, but little confidence and 
respect. Protection has been vouchsafed to 
her, but never the right to protect herself. But 
without such right, no class in society can be 
safe. Power is the only principle which socie- 
ty permanently respects. In a monarchy or 
aristocracy, the common people are sure to be 
a gen and their rights invaded. In a re- 
public, an unrepresented class is the sure vic- 
tim of injustice. The ballot-box and equal 
representation is the only way to secure equai- 
ity of rights. 

In my judgment, therefor2, it is a question 
of time when the ballot shall stand among wo- 
man’s conceded rights, aud the tendency that 
way is daily proved by their admission to sep- 
arate holding of property, and to a great vari- 
ety of offices and official trusts, which have 
heretofore been considered out of their proper 
reach. 

In predicting such extension of suffrage to 
women, we do not regard it as the granting of a 
privilege or concession of a right, but as a duty 
tobeimposed. Weare not surprised that wo- 
men do not wish for it, as if it were an enjoy- 
ment or luxury, for very few intelligent men 
consider it so. Those only desire it who see 
its great uses, and women wouid vote, as men 
do, from sense of duty, to discharge a social 
and moral responsibility, from which, when 
the right of voting is given, they would not be 
able to escape, and I have no doubt that they 
would vote as generaily, at least, as the men. 

Upon the certainty of their extended rights 
of citizenship, theretore—and this is the point 
here to be made—the education of young wo- 
men should be shaped. They should have 
more of a common-sense, business of life edu- 
cation than heretofore, with less prominent 
regard to “accomplishments” and appearances, 
and closer attention to practical affairs and 
accounts. 


oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE INDIANA 
LEGISLATURE. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—On the 20th of January 
Mrs. Emi B. Swank and Amanda M. Way 
presented the following Memorial to the joint 
session of the Legislature of Indiana, on behalf 
of the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association: 


Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Senate and 

House of Representatives :— 

We come before you as a committee ap- 
pointed by the Woman Suffrage Association 
to memorialize this honorable body in behalf 
of the women of Indiana, to petition you to 
take steps to amend the Constitution of the 
State so as to give the right of suffrage to 
women. 

We, your petitioners, believe that the ex- 
tension of the full rights of citizenship to all 
the people of the State is in accordance with 
the genius of our Republic and with the prin- 
ciples of human equality and justice. 

We believe that, as woman has an equal in- 
terest. with man in all public questions, she 
should therefore have an equal voice with him 
in deciding these questions. 

That, as woman’s life, property and happi- 
ness are equally dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of public order and morality, woman 
should therefore have an equal voice in the 
laws which aim to maintain the order and 
morals of society. 

We believe that, as woman is held equally 
responsible to the law, she should therefore 
liave an equal voice in electing those who 
make the laws. 

We believe that,as woman is human, she 
has also all human needs, responsibilities and 
rights. 

We, your petitioners, believe that in this 
question of equality before the law for woman, 
lies other grave interests of equality before the 
public mind in other departments of life. 

And that this first step of justice for wo- 
man must be taken before any important prog- 
ress can be made in awarding woman justice 
in wages, work and education. 

We believe that the interest of both men 
and women is deeply involved in the recogni- 
tion of equality of rights in all departments 
of human interests. And that in the progress 
of civilization, we have come to a time when 
we can no longer brand woman with inferior- 
ity of rights and of nature without grave in- 
jury to all interests of humanity and Chris- 
tianity. 

We, your petitioners, therefore ask you, our 
lawgivers, to aid in giving woman her rightful 
position with you in the human work and hu- 
man interests of the world. 


The presentation was the occasion of a 
Jarge assemblage of gentlemen and ladies, 


| with marked respect. The affair all through 


was creditable to the ladies and to the Legisla- 
ture. It was theintention of the State Asso- 


during the session of the General Assembly; 
but the developments of the hourseemed to 


municating with the Legislature in ways that 
promise to be more available. Since I last 
wrote, a member of the Senate has brought 
in a resolution, recommending the Committee 
on “Rights and Privileges of the State” to re- 
port at an early day on the power of the Leg- 
islature to submit, by law, the question of 
Woman Suffrage to a vote of the women of the 
State, and the propriety of doingso. Alsoon 
the passage of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, giving the right of suffrage to women 
when approved by a majority of the women 
voting at such an election. 

The resolution was passed by a vote of 37 
yeas to 3 nays. Is it not singular for a body 
of wise men, in the upper House of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to recommend such a resolution 
as this? The law says that women have no 
right to vote, even on their own right of suf- 
frage. How, then, can women vote? The 
Legislature, by referring the question to a vote 
of the women, acknowledges the right of wo- 
men to the ballot, and if in this case, where 
shall it be restricted ? 

Wouldn’t it be amusing to see the 1001 
women, who have petitioned Congress not to 
let them vote, go to the polls even in this case? 
True, none of these were Indiana women, but 
we have women in the State who use the same 
arguments. People often get into very strange 
predicaments when they undertake to deal 
with a great wrong in any other way than to 
erase it from the statute-books. 

Dr. Mary L. Strong, of Dayton, Ohio, recent- 
ly gave a very excellent lecture to ladies here 
on “Woman's health and duties to offspring 
and society,” and one on ‘Woman as a citizen.” 
The Doctor is a talented woman, and an inter- 
esting speaker, working conscientiously for hu- 
manity, and we are glad to know that she in- 
tends giving more lectures on suffrage in sever- 
al places in our State, probably in the north- 
ern part, and we bespeak for her the hearty co- 
operation of the friends of the movement in 
places that she may visit. Very truly, 

Mary F. Tuomas, 
Pres. Ind. W. S. Ass. 
RICHMOND, IND., Jan. 27, 1871. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epitors WomAN’s JoURNAL:—You who 
are so much interested in what “women are 
doing” will perhaps be glad to hear that the 
ceremony of unveiling Miss Reain’s statue of 
Lincoln in the rotunda of the Capitol, last 
evening, was honored by the attendance of 
the chief dignitaries of the land, and the elite 
of Washington. Eloquent speeches were 
made by Congressmen, whose remarks will no 
doubt be given in full by the New York dailies. 
If you are personally acquainted with Miss 
Ream, and have seen the unfailing sweetness 
and amiability which she has preserved amid 
unkind criticism on the one side, and adula- 
tion on the other, you will rejoice to know 
that the statue is pronounced a success by good 
judges, and the most intimate friends of Lin- 
coln are satisfied with it. As a likeness, it is 
remarkably correct in preserving his best look. 
Whether it is classical and according to the 
popular ideas of high art or not, [do not know, 
but it will remain forever imperishably dear 
as the faithful presentment of the martyr 
President. 

There are many who prophesied failure on 
the part of the young sculptor, and now that 
the popular voice pronounces it a success, they 
would rob the woman of her justly earned 
fame, by saying that it was done for her by a 
male friend. This I have the best reasons 
for pronouncing a wholly false statement. 

The occasion of last evening was used by 
the speakers to say many warm words in 
praise of him whose praise is dear to so many, 
and when Brooks of New York, speaking for 
Democracy, closed his speech by pronouncing 
Lincoln’s to be “one of the few, the immor- 
tal names, that were not born to die,” you may 
be sure that Republican ears were gratified, and 
it almost seemed as though the still, cold marble 
should lose its sadness and relax into a smile. 
But no; only our consoling spiritualistic friends 
could discern that Lincoln reaped the reward 
of fame, or was moved by the honied voice of 
praise. 

“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 


Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?” 


Vinnie Ream was born in Wisconsin, and 
Senator Carpenter, from that State, made the 
closing speech of the occasion. Those who 
have spoken of her as a pert lobbyist, full of 
arts and affectation, should have been forever 
silent after seeing the unaffected modesty and 
emotion with which she received the plaudits 
of the audience when Carpenter drew her to 
the front of the stage and introduced her as 
the daughter of Wisconsin that he was proud 
tohonor. It was very evident that this move- 
ment was one which Miss Ream had not stud- 
ied in the programme, and her rapid courtesy, 
her suffusing blush, and quick retreat to the 
side of the friend, Hon. J. H. Rice of Maine, 





ciation to hold a Convention at Indianapolis , 


| commission, and with unfailing faith has sus- 
tained and encouraged her through all, show- 
| ed her to be a true woman, as well as artist. 
The American sculptor, Story, at Rome, 
| endorses and congratulates Vinnie Ream 
upon her success, and it is to be hoped that 


point in other directions, and we are com-/| the unkind critics who have attributed her | 


commission to her eyes will now allow that 
a cunning hand and untiring industry have 
proved her claims to respect, and that won- 
drously beautiful as those eyes undoubtedly 
are, she may be forgiven their possession, and 
that hereafter she may be judged fairly as her 
work merits. H. C. INGERSOLL. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 26, 1871. 


-_———- 


FROM OUR CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENT. 


Linwoop, Jan, 24, 1871. 

To THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL: —Since the 
Columbus and Cleveland Conventions, the 
Woman Suffrage people of Ohio have been do- 
ing nothing in a public way for the cause 
After the ground has been ploughed and the 
seed sown, it is proper that time should be al- 
lowed for growth; during which, the workers 
can rest and prepare for the next season of 
work. But during the rest, the opponents 
of Woman Suffrage have been taking great 
comfort, deluding themselves with the idea 
that the cause is dead. Vain hope, soon to be 
extinguished. The advocates will again be in 
the field with renewed energy and confidence. 

We have lately heard another illustration of 
the justness of men’s legislation. 

Some three years since, Mr. Starbuck, the 
proprietor of the Daily Evening Times of Cin- 
cinnati, had a tempting offer for the sale of 
that paper. After consultation with his wife, 
Mr. Starbuck declined to sell, giving as a rea- 
son, that he and his wife were desirous of 
keeping it for their son, who would in a few 
years be old enough to take charge of it. Two 
months ago he died very suddenly, leaving no 
will. Justice and common-sense would say, 
that the wife and hushand being one, she 
should have been allowed to take his place as 
principal stockholder; or at least, as according 
to present custom she has one third of the 
husband's property, she should have the same 
position in the business that any one else, own- 
ing one third, is entitled to. But not so. 

According to the law, she has nothing to say 
about the business whatever. Her wishes as 
to the disposition which shall be made of it are 
never taken into consideration. Her prefer- 
ences in the matter are as entirely ignored as 
though her existence had ceased with her hus- 
band’s. The gossip and conjecture among busi- 


ceased, or the partner, is to fill his place. But 
the curious public is soon informed that the 
law gives the preference to the partner. Not 
the partner of his life, the sharer of his for- 
tunes and misfortunes, of his secret hopes and 
intentions, not the partner having an equal 
interest with him in that which is nearer and 
dearer than all else in the world—his children, 
but the partner of a few years, having only a 
pecuniary interest to the amount of a few hun- 
dreds, or, at most, thousands. 
Notwithstanding it was the hope and ex- 
pectation of Mr. Starbuck that his son should 
have charge of the business, the partner who 
owns only one eighth of the establishment can 
require that appraisers be appointed, and then 
he can take it at their valuation, even though 
the widow should offer twice that price for the 
sake of executing her husband’s design, to 
place it in charge of the son. But as the ap 
praisers of the Times establishment placed too 
high a valuation on it, for the partner to make 
a speculation out of it, he refuses to buy, and 


present. 

In a communication published in one of the 
September JoURNALS, I referred to an ordi- 
nance introduced by Mr. Stoms, at a meeting of 
the Board of Aldermen of Cincinnati, the ob- 
ject of which, it was claimed, was to regulate 
and restrict the social evil. That ordinance has 
been pretty severely criticized by different 
writers through the papers, the ground of 
complaint being chiefly, that the restrictions 
did not apply to the men, but placed all the 
burden of expense and annoyance on the wo- 
men. 

A few weeks since, at a meeting of the Board 
of Health of Cincinnati, it was proposed to add 
to the health code a section licensing houses 
of prostitution. This the Evangelical Min- 
isterial Association claimed to be wholly 
wrong, be it said to their honor, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions, presented by Rev. Thom- 
as Lee, were unanimously adopted :— 

Whereas, It is proposed by the Board of 
Health of this city to ask the Legislature of 
the State of Ohio, now in session in the city 
of Columbus, to pass an act for the regulation 
and licensing of houses of prostitution in this 
State; and 

Whereas, We, the evangelical ministers of 
Cincinnati, in behalf of ourselves and the 
churches which we represent, regard such pro- 
posed legislation highly detrimental to the 
morals of the community, and fraught with 
great evil; and 

Whereas, Prostitution is asubject for crimi- 
nal prohibition, and not for civil legislation ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, that we solemnly protest against 
the action of the Board of Health, and respect- 
fully ask them to withdraw their memorial. 


On motion, Revs. Moody, Scott, Briggs, Mer- 





ness men is as to whether the brother of the de- | 


it is now in the hands of men appointed by | 
the court, and thus the matter rests for the 


| rill, Lee, Boyce, Helwig, Nunn, Jeffery, Ritch- 
| ie, Moore, Thompson, Freuch, Wiley and 
Hitcheock were appointed a committee to 
consider what further action on the subject 
may be necessary, with instructions to report 
at a special meeting to be held on Thursday 
| afternoon. 

This action of the ministers and renewed 
criticism of the ordinance proposed by Mr. 
Stoms called forth a communication from him, 
frankly stating his object in proposing the or- 
dinance, and his belief that it would be advan- 
tageous in many ways. He asked for it the 
| calm, dispassionate examination and criticism 
| ofthe community. 

Following this, appeared ‘wo articles renew- 
ing the request that the ordinance be so amend- 
ed as to make no difference on account of sex. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Stoms will prove 
that his only object is to benefit the whole 
community by making the proposed amend- 
ment. Unless this is done the passage of the 
ordinance will be a public calamity. While it 
might accomplish something as a sanitary 
| measure, it would, by removing the natural 
| consequences of the vice, cause it greatly to 
| increase and thus be disastrous to the commu- 
nity. M. Vv. L. 


A LADY'S INVENTION. — 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immense Sales---Agents Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 




















THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior tu any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
Se. “ 12-3 «= «75 cents. 
1« 12-4 $1.00. 


In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS OR 
Crivvers. Liberal terms to Agents pnd Dealers. 


dress , 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 


Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
Morrison. RK. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14. 


“ “ “ 














ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal aud political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Ricut oF SuFFRAGE. 


Pablished Every Saturday by its Propric- 
tors, im Boston, Chicago aud St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 
JuLtiA Warp Hower, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand T. W. Lic: nson, Associate Editore. 


Chicago Address, care of Geo. SHERWOOD, 105 
Madison street. : 

St. Louis Address, FANNY Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


| OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tur WoMAN’s JounnaL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to —_ the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance ; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JourRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly undertsand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weelly. 








TERMS: 


$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. 


Single copy, 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending four subscribers will receive a 
fifth copy ¥FnEE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
- t of $20.00, and a free copy to the getter-up of the 
club. 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tur New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tur AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
York. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFriceE—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JovrNat, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livenmons:, £ditor. 

Letters containing remittances, uud resting to the 
business - of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 








